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IMPORTANCE OF PROPER CARE. 


OOD SIRES are absolutely necessary to dairymen, as it is 
largely through the use of good sires that high-producing herds 
are built up. 

Because of the nervous temperament and great strength of mature 
bulls, they need to be handled with care. Many valuable bulls are 
prematurely lost for service because of poor care and poor man- 
agement. 

Newspapers and farm papers frequently tell of persons being 
injured, or killed, by bulls, as a result of improper equipment or 
wrong handling. Because of such occurrences, dairy bulls have come 
to be looked on in some cases as necessary evils. This attitude often 
means neglect in such essentials as feeding, exercise, removal of 
manure from pens, and various other details of care. 

According to the last census, the total number of dairy bulls 1 year 
old or older, in the United States, was 772,320, about one farm in 
every six having dairy cattle kept a bull. Some of these were good 
bulls, while many of them were not. One of the most important 
“objects of the dairyman should be to have the services of a well-bred 
bull, Then, having a good bull, he should be given the care and 
management that will insure the greatest profit from him. 


FEEDING. 


Bull calves to be raised for breeding purposes should be fed and 
@ handled much the same as heifers. If skim milk is fed, it is desir- 


1See Farmers’ Bulletin 1336, Feeding and Management of Dairy Calves and Young 
Dairy Stock. 
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able to give the bull calves, after they are 3 months of age, a little 
more grain than the heifers get, and to delay weaning to 8 or 10 
months. As a rule, bulls grow somewhat faster than heifers, and 
this feeding enables them to attain their best size and development. 
Undersized bulls are seldom looked upon with favor. 

A bull that has an inheritance for large size, but is small because 
of improper development resulting from poor feeding, does not 
transmit small size to his progeny. It is difficult, however, for one 
unfamiliar with the ancestry of the bull to determine whether his 
small size is due to heredity or to poor development. 

Bulls should be of sufficient size and maturity for light service 
at 10 or 12 months of age. From this time on, the grain may be 
much the same as that given the cows in milk. Some breeders feed 
their regular herd mixture. Bulls should be fed enough to kee 
them in a vigorous physical condition, but not too fat, because hig 
finish has a tendency to make them sluggish. This is especially true 
of old bulls, which often have a tendency to become weak on their 
legs, owing to excessive weight. In this condition, they hesitate 
to mount and therefore are slow breeders. Golden Glow’s Chief, 
61460, the great sores sire, retained his vigor until his death at 15 
or 16 years of age. He became so weakened in his hind legs, how- 
ever, due to his excessive weight, during the last two or three years 
of his life, that he was unable to mount cows. If bulls become too 
fat, cut down the grain ration, and _ regular exercise. 

The amount of grain to feed daily varies from 4 to 10 pounds, 
depending on the size and condition of the animal and the Kind of 
roughage. The following grain mixtures have been used with 
success : 


Mixture No. 1. Pounds. Mixture No. 2. _ Pounds, 
NN NN ae ste 2 CPOE ORO ee 
Groans Gate. 2 LS T Wher Orem oe an Oe 
Wiest: Wat cit nk 200 | Ground corn or barley_.____---- 100 
iadpeeed- menls oi. 100 | Linseed meal________.__________- 100 


Ground oats are considered especially valuable for bulls. Cotton- 
seed meal is not usually regarded with favor, especially when fed in 
— amounts. Some breeders think it causes impotency. 

he legume hays—alfalfa, clover, vetches, soy beans, cowpeas—are 
excellent roughages, and should be fed liberally if possible. They 
are high in protein and mineral matter, especially alfalfa, and are 
valuable for keeping heavily used bulls in condition. Bulls should 
be fed 10 to 20 ponies of these legume hays a day, depending on their 
size and condition. If nonleguminous roughages are fed—timothy 
hay, prairie hay, corn silage, fodder, or stover—feed a grain mix- 
ture higher in protein. 

On some farms the bulls are given the spoiled or musty hay, or 
waste feed, left by other animals. This is poor practice. It is just 
as necessary to feed the bulls properly as it is the cows. 

Breeders differ as to the advisability of feeding silage. Some 
maintain that a considerable amount of silage is likely to lessen the 
vigor of a bull, and may make him sterile. Others feed silage in 
large quantities and report no undesirable results. So far as experi- 
mental work shows, it is probable that silage does not have any 
direct effect on the breeding powers. Large amounts of silage, or 
other extremely bulky feeds, may have a tendency to distend the 
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paunch so that the bull becomes too heavy on his feet. From 10 
to 15 pounds of silage a day, with other roughage, can be fed safely 
without impairing the usefulness of the animal. 

Dairy bulls should have plenty of water. This matter is often 
neglected, especially when there is not a constant supply in the stall 
or pen and when the bull is difficult to handle. A bull should be 
watered at least once a day during the winter, and twice a day during 
the summer. 

Occasionally the question is asked whether the feed has an in- 
fluence on the number or activity of the sperm cells of a bull. If 
there is any effect, it is probably indirect, and depends on the physi- 
cal condition of the bull rather than directly on the feed. 


HOUSING AND EXERCISE. 


If bulls are to be profitable they must be properly housed, and 
they must get exercise. It is poor practice to compel a bull to stand 
in a small stall constantly without exercise; it may ruin him as 
a breeder, and make him vicious, 

The main things to be considered in providing quarters for bulls 
are: (1) Safety and ease in handling; (2) comfortable stable or 
shed for protection from weather; ( 3) provision for exercise. 


STABLING. 


A shed or barn opening into a paddock or yard is a practical 
shelter for a bull. The shed may be left open on the south side to 
make it light and dry, but closed on the other sides to keep out 
cold winds and storms. A certain amount of outdoor life is benefi- 
cial, although a bull does not appear to best advantage when kept 
in the open, because of the heavy coat of hair he puts on in cold 
weather. In a cold climate, or extremely cold seasons, it is well 
to have a closed barn. The barn should be well ventilated and 
well lighted. Either a shed or a barn should be large enough to 
allow the animal to move around freely. A strong stanchion or tie, 
and a feed manger are advisable. A feeding alles in front is a 
good feature, so that the handler will not have to enter the pen to 
feed. If the shed opens into a yard, make a gate for the opening. 
By driving the animal into the pen and closing the gate, a man can 
work in the shed without danger from the bull. 

The tie, or stanchion, may be made of heavy planks, or iron. With 
the bull in the stanchion, one can work in the pen with little risk. 
Often a rope is run from the feed alley through a pulley and at- 
tached to the stanchion. By placing feed in the manger, the bull 
will put his head through the stanchion, and the stanchion can then 
be shut with the rope. 

Some breeders have a box stall in the main barn, with a door 
opening into a yard. The advantages of this plan are that the bull 
can see the other cattle and can be fed and cared for with the rest 
of the herd. The box stall should be built strong, preferably of iron 
pipes set in concrete. It is a good idea to have stanchion, manger, 
and water supply in the stall. Take particular care to see that the 
catches and locks on doors and gates are such that the bull can not 
open them with his head or horns. 
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SAFE-KEEPER BULL PEN. e 


A pen known as the “ safe-keeper ” bull ie has been designed by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, primarily for han- 


dling unruly and vicious bulls. (Fig. 1.) This pen includes a shed 
with stanchion and manger, the latter being reached from a feedin, 
alley in front. A sliding door, opening into a yard, is operate 
with ropes from the feeding alley, so that the bull can be shut in 
the adjoining yard while the stable is being cleaned. A gate and a 
breeding rack are so placed in the yard that it is unnecessary to 
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Fig. 1.—Plan of “ safe-keeper” bull pen. 


go into the yard where the bull is. The pen may be in a detached 
building, or in a corner of the barn. Breeders have used various 
modifications of this plan with success and have kept many valuable 
sires that otherwise would have had to be disposed of.? 

Bulls should have a clean, well-drained yard or paddock for exer- 
cise, in connection with the barn or pen. Experience shows that 
exercise plays an important part in keeping a bull vigorous and 
healthy. ® 






m will be sent free of charge by the 


2 Plans and specifications of the safe-keeper bull 
ture, Washington, D. C., on request. 


Dairy Division, United States Department of Agric 
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FENCING. 


Under no condition should a bull be placed in a yard or pasture 
that does not have a substantial fence. After a bull has once broken 
through a fence, it is much harder to keep him in. The fence should 
be 5 to 6 feet high or too high for him to jump over. Solid fences— 
those that obstruct his view—are not advisable, except possibly with 
extremely vicious bulls. Bulls usually are more contented if they 
can see beyond the fence. If the fence is solid, it is a good plan to 
make a mound of earth near the center of the inclosure high enough 
so the bull can see what is going on outside. This method Ssens him 
away from the fence, and he is not so anxious to get out. 

The fencing materials most commonly used are woven wire, barbed 
wire, planks, rails, and iron pipe. If barbed wire is used put the 
posts not more than 8 to 10 feet apart, stretch the wire tight, and 
space the strands 8 to 12 inches apart. Five-foot heavy woven-wire 





Fic. 2.—A cheap and practical pole fence. The poles were cut in the timber 
beyond. 


fencing, with one or two strands of barbed wire on top, makes a 
good, durable fence. 

A pole or rail fence is practical and cheap on farms where a man 

has the material to use. 

Set wooden posts 8 feet apart, preferably in concrete. Cut the 
oles to right length, with enough room at each end to nail to the posts. 
hop a flat place at each end of the poles so they can be nailed solidly 

against the posts. (See fig. 2.) Space the lines of poles 8 to 12 inches 
apart. Important: Nail ag to posts from what will be the inside 
of the pen, to prevent the bull’s forcing the nails out by Logie 
against the poles. If poles or rails are not available, 2 by 6 inc 
planks may be used. (See fig. 3.) 

Another type of fence often used consists of reinforced-concrete 
osts. set 8 to 10 feet apart, with iron pipe for rails. (See fig. 6.) 

e rails are run through holes in the posts. If concrete posts are 

used, they must be strongly reinforced. While this type of fence 
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may be expensive, it is strong and substantial and will last a long 
time. 

Danger and inconvenience will be avoided if all gates are strong, 
and equipped with reliable locks and catches. 


MEANS OF EXERCISE. 


The importance of exercise is often underestimated. Many bulls, 
after their value has been proved, are found to be sterile or slow 
breeders, due largely to close confinement and lack of activity. 

The pen should be large enough to permit the bull to take plenty 
of exercise. But many bulls, even when they have a roomy yard, 
are inclined to be lazy and sluggish and do not stir about enough. 
As regular exercise helps materially to keep bulls in vigorous 
condition, it may be necessary to force the sluggish bull to take 
exercise, and various methods have been devised for the purpose. 





Fic. 3.—Fence of 2 by 6 inch planks on heavy posts, 


One way to make bulls take exercise is to yoke them up and work 
them like oxen. Where there is only one bull, he can be hitched 
and worked with a horse. Bulls can be used to haul manure, plow, 
pull stumps, and do various other jobs. Thus the bull not only 
ge Takes but at the same time does some farm work. (See 
ig. 4. 

“The treadmill is used in some cases (fig. 5), but is not always satis- 
factory, because the bull sometimes refuses to walk on the tread 
unless he is watched, and he may also learn various tricks to stop the 
mill. Then, too, if the incline is wet or slippery, the animal may fall 
and suffer injury. 

In an experiment at the Washington State sg chyiwan gir College, 
on the use of the treadmill,* it was found that this sort of exercise, 






® Washington Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No, 158. 
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in the case of a slow-breeding bull, shortened the time required for 
service. Also, the activity and length of life of the spermatozoa were 
increased. 





Fic. 4.—Two bulls hitched to plow to exercise them. 


If two or more Wffills are kept, they may be turned out together. 

This usually results in their getting ‘considerable exercise, but they 

si may injure one another, especially if they have horns. There are 
cases on record of valuable sires being injured to such an extent as 

to make them useless as breeding animals. If a young bull is turned 

in with an older one, he probably will be active enough to keep out 

of the way. Having the pen, or lot, large enough, so it would be 





Fic. 5.—Exercising a bull in a treadmill. 


hard for one bull to corner the other, lessens the danger of the bulls 
injuring each other. The owner should use his own judgment as to 
the merits of this plan. . (See fig. 6.) 

85390°—24——2 
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Bulls -_ be induced to exercise themselves with an empty barrel 


or keg by bunting or rolling it around the pen. The keg may be 
left on the ground, or be hung by a rope or chain, low enough so 





Fic. 6.—Bulls in same pen getting exercise by playing. The owner must use his 
4 udgment as to the merits of this plan. 


the bull can butt it with his head; or, a block of wood, with the 
corners rounded, will serve the purpose. Some bulls spend hours 
playing with contrivances of this sort, while others pay little atten- 
tion tothem. (See fig. 7.) 

When an exercise pen is not available, it is a common practice to 
tie the bull to a ring which slides on a suspended wire or cable. (See 
fig. 8.) The cable should be strong, and 75 to 100 feet long. A 
five-eighths inch iron ring, with swivel link, is good. The cable 

should be high enough so the bull 
ean not get his feet. over the lead 
chain. Twelve to fifteen feet of lead 
chain should be all right. 

A revolving sweep will give the 
bull some exercise, if he will use 
it. These schemes, however, are 
not always successful, because some- 
times when the bull gets used to 
the devices he will lie down and 
take but little exercise. 

Bulls are sometimes staked out 
: or tied to a weight that can be 
Fe esi idee eteing swith, dragged around from place to place 

strong, empty keg may also be used. while grazing. If this plan is used, 

it is well to put the chain around 
the horns and on down through the ring in his nose. It is a good 
plan to wrap the chain with tape or cloth, or inclose it in a short 
piece of garden hose, so as not, to rub off the hair and skin. 
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If there is no other method of exercise suitable, the bull can be 
led around a few minutes a day, but this takes considerable time and 
there is an element of danger. 


SERVICE. 


Bull calves should be separated from the heifers before they are 
6 months old, as they may begin then to get heifers in calf. 

Bulls are old enough for light service at 10 or 12 months of age, 
but until they are 18 months old they should be bred to only a few 
cows. The bull should not serve more than four or five cows be- 
fore he is a year old, but after that the number of services may 
gradually be increased. At 2 years of age, during the breeding sea- 
son, he should be able to serve four or five cows a week, without in- 
jury. It is not advisable to allow a mature bull to serve more than 
two cows in one day, nor more than 75 or 80 during the year. Cases 
are on record in which bulls have sired a considerably larger number 
of calves in a ycar’s time, but such is not advisable as a general prac- 
tice, because in most herds the breeding is not evenly distributed 
throughout the year. 





Fic. 8.—Exercising: Bull tied to a suspended cable, which allows considerable 
exercise, 


In breeding cows, one service or leap is usually satisfactory, ex- 
cept possibly in the case of a heifer bred for the first time, when two 
services may be advisable. Owing to the excessive weight of a 
heavy bull, the heifers or cows may fall, or it may be difficult to get 
them to stand. In this event a breeding rack may be helpful. 

The breeding rack consists of a stall and a stanchion into which 
the cow is led for breeding.* On each side is an incline with cleats 
on which the bull rests his feet when he mounts for service. The 
weight of the bull is on the rack and not on the cow. Some are so 
constructed that the stanchion can be moved forward or backward, 
according to the size of the cow being bred. (See fig. 9.) 

If a young bull is being bred to a large cow, it is often difficult for 
him to mount high enough for service. Standing the cow in a 
shallow pit will materially help him. 

In general, the bull should never be allowed to run with the herd. 
If he does, some heifers will undoubtedly be bred too young. In 





4Plans and specifications for a breeding rack will be furnished free of charge by the 
Dairy Division, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., on request. 
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addition, there is no accurate method of telling whether the cows are 
safely with calf, and those that have breeding trouble are not quickly 
discovered. Then, too, there is no record of when to expect calves 
and prepare the cows for calving. There is also a tendency for the 
bull to waste his vitality and energy by serving the same cow several 
times. A bull allowed to run in pasture with the herd usually gets 
ample exercise, however, which may be important enough to offset 
the vitality he may waste in serving too often. 


KEEPING RECORDS. 


A breeding record of the bull should be kept. It enables the 
breeder to know when to expect calves. With purebred animals, it is 
often necessary to know the exact service date. 





Fic. 9.—Breeding rack. 


: The system of record keepimg need not be elaborate. The follow- 
ing is a satisfactory and practical form: 








Nameor | Date bred. 











Date Date Sex of 
eee Bull used. 
ohana. ey ia 3 due. | calved. | ?Ull calf, 
PE ca. scat PONE IEE: Ince deke stab eos eccc cs Nov. 26 | Nov. 28] Prince. ...| Male...... Sold for veal. 
NB 6. ei 50 Jan. 3} Jan. 24}.......... Nov. 2| Nov. 1}...do......} Female... 








These sheets may be made at home with pen and ink, and tacked 
up near the bull pen for ready reference. The records can be copied 
into the herdbook for future reference. 

A gestation table is of assistance in calculating the time of calv- 
es The average gestation period is 283 days. If a gestation 
table is not at hand, a good plan is to count back 3 months from the 
date of service and add 10 days. Thus, if a cow is bred on Feb- 
ruary 4, by counting back 3 months and adding 10 days, the calving 
date will fall about November 14. 
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COST OF KEEP. 


The cost of keeping a bull is an important item to consider. The 
individual farmer will want to know what the cost will be. The 
question may also come up in connection with bull associations, or 
other farms of joint ownership. The following table shows the 
average feed consumption, and other costs, on 95 bulls in Vermont, 
Indiana, and western Washington.’ The figures are for an average 
of two years: 


TABLE 2.—Cost of keeping a bull for one year. 














ae Washing- 
Vermont. | Indiana. ton. 

NOONE iss sis cris cnanchansiadwelanverststieg yeeekae pounds. . 336 1, 399.7 630 
I iia sada Sous opie on ns Sh.dk edad an 4b-gs de shee Wado ae do.... 6, 734 4,025. 4 5, 967 
NNN PORN re osc in ecaccdsccaces chensvenrece ceseweed do.... 2, 396 6, 002.8 3, 069 
at REMI «6.2 ne ants etd beaedia cekks slebeawenien ee 269 645. 4 43 
UN te ean cen ns coh oa gin cs sad tacit bam ee Keene tale dollars. . 11,92 4. 56 13. 56 

DneitbisGeundiesVedestseven ccsds ewdeC esse edecodeecten hours. . 37.7 35.7 40.4 
a tia cecdnics cag snevet che idsdesencscetond dollars. . 14. 21 29.71 41.81 


1 Acres. 
2‘*Total other costs’’ includes interest, insurance, bull’s share of buildings, depreciation, etc. 


A number of factors enter into the cost of keeping a bull. Age, 
method of feeding, and price of feeds are some of them. From 
Table 2 one can estimate the amounts of the different kinds of feed, 
and apply the prices of feed, labor, etc., prevailing in the particular 
locality. 

BUYING AND SELLING. 


Most dairymen buy young bulls of breeding age, use them for two 
years, and then, to avoid inbreeding, sell them. This is not good 
practice, because in a large number of cases the bulls are sold for 
slaughter, or knowledge of their whereabouts is lost. 

It is often found that the daughters of these bulls are greatly 
superior to their dams, but the sires have been disposed of before 
the fact becomes known. 

It is better to keep the bulls until production records of -their 
daughters can be compared with records of the dams. If the pro- 
duction records of the daughters are superior, and other considera- 
tions warrant, such bulls should be kept in the herd or disposed of 
in such a way that their services are not lost. 

Of course, if the production records of the daughters do not 
justify keeping the bull as a herd sire, he should be disposed of, 
preferably for beef. 

In order to retain ownership, or use, of prepotent bulls, breeders 
often lease or lend them for definite periods to other breeders. This 
may be done also with younger, unproved sires. The kind of contract 
or lease, and the cash consideration, will depend on conditions. It is 
advisable to include in the contract, or agreement, a clause specifying 
proper care and feed, number of services, and health precautions. 
In special cases, it may be advisable to specify that all the bull’s 


daughters be tested for milk and fat production after they freshen. 


5 United States Department of Agriculture Bulletins Nos. 923, 858, and 919. 
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In. buying a herd bull, one may have a choice of a young animal 
of breeding age or an older proved or unproved bull. A proved sire 
must have daughters with production records that can be compared 
with similar records of their dams. The records of the daughters 
may be better than those of their dams, or they may not be so good. 
In general, bulls that have proved to be superior in this respect are 
comparatively scarce, and when they are available usually command 
a high price. Then, too, many of these sires are rather old, and may 
be uncertain breeders, or they may be dangerous to handle. For 
these reasons many breeders feel that they are justified in buying 
young, unproved bulls of good type from high-producing ancestry. 
This certainly is the best practice to follow, if satisfactory proved 
sires can not be obtained. If care is exercised in their selection, one 
can usually expect beneficial results from young sires. 

It is good practice to inspect bulls before buying. This often 
saves disappointment, and gives one a knowledge of the conditions 
under which the animals were raised. In addition, one can usually 
see the type of the sire and dam, which are important points in select- 
ing bulls. Many satisfactory sales are made by mail, and reputable 
breeders have built up a considerable business on this plan. Photo- 
graphs are valuable, but often misleading. 

If bulls are shipped a great distance, they usually do not appear 
to best advantage when received. For this reason, judgment should 
be withheld until they have had opportunity to recover from the 
trip. It is a good plan to keep them isolated or away from the herd 
for some time. Many are purchased subject to a 60 or 90 day retest 
for tuberculosis, which is a wise precaution. In this case, the matter 
of isolation is usually specified in the agreement between buyer and 
seller. 

Some dairymen find it difficult to sell their bulls at a profit, while 
others find it the best-paying part of their business. As a general 
thing, purebred bulls backed up with high-production records can 
be disposed of with reasonable profit, 1f well advertised. This 
necessitates having the dams tested for milk and butterfat produc- 
tion. Experience has shown that increased prices received for bulls 
from tested dams often more than pay for the testing. 


SHIPPING BULLS. 


For shipment by express, put bull in a strong crate, of proper dimen- 
sions. Animals may be injured or reach destination in bad con- 
dition otherwise, if shipped in poor crates. Figure 10 shows a well- 
constructed crate.*® 

Sufficient feed for the animal during shipment should be supplied 
by the shipper, with instructions for feeding and watering written 
on cardboard and tacked on the crate. A sack of hay and a quantity 
of grain, if the shipment is long, will meet the needs. 

It may be advisable to have the bull insured against all hazards, 
for a period of from 30 to 60 days, the insurance covering the period 
of shipment and the time it takes him to get accustomed to new con- 
ditions. This insurance often will materially reduce. the cost of 
shipping. 


® Plans and specifications for this crate will be sent free by the Dairy Division, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., on request. 
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COOPERATIVE BULL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Many farmers, on account of the small number of cows kept, do 
not find it profitable to keep a bull for their own use. If they buy 
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Fic. 10.—Plan of shipping crate. The size can be changed to suit the size of 
the animal. 


a sire, he may be a cheap and inferior animal. These farmers should ® 
have the use of good sires without too great expense. 
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Bull associations are designed primarily to enable these farmers to 
have an interest in, and the use of, good bulls at a cost within their 
reach, but many larger breeders also are taking advantage of them. 

By this plan, several farmers in a community go together, buy 
purebred bulls, and use them cooperatively. The association is di- 
vided into breeding blocks, and a bull is bane on a farm centrally 
situated in each block, where the members take their cows to be bred. 
Every two years, the bulls are shifted from one block to another. 
This enables the members to obtain the service of high-class bulls for 
a period of years, limited only by the number of bulls in the associa- 
tion. This plan has been entirely satisfactory, and there are now in 
the United States 218 such associations, owning 956 purebred bulls.’ 


HANDLING THE BULL. 
RINGING. 


The ring is a safeguard in handling, and every bull should have 
one in his nose, even if he is regarded as gentle and easy to. handle. 

When the bull is between 8 months and a year old, a ring should 
be put in his nose. A copper ring 2 to 2} imaliss in diameter is satis- 
factory at this time, but it shouhl bs replaced by a larger and stronger 
gun-metal ring when he reaches 2 years of age. Rings are likely to 
wear out with use and age, and should be replaced. In case of 
especially unruly bulls, it is well to place two rings in the nose. 

The ringing operation is not difficult, and can be done with but 
little trouble if gone about in the right way. Tie the bull’s head 
fast so he can not jerk. Grasp his nose firmly, with the fingers or a 
nose lead. (Fig. 11.) Push a trocar, with cannula, through the 
cartilage that separates the nostrils. Then pull out the trocar, but 
leave the cannula. Put one end of the opened ring in the cannula, 
then withdraw the cannula, leaving the ring in the nose. Close the 
ring and replace the screw in it. File or sandpaper the joint until 
it is smooth. Do not tie the bull or lead him by the ring until the 
nose is healed and soreness gone, which will take from a week to 10 
days. 

Tnstedil of trocar and cannula, some breeders use a sharp pocket- 
knife with good results. There are also special nose punches on the 
market. 

When about 2 years of age, replace the original ring with a larger 
and stronger one. 

Occasionally a bull pulls the ring out, tearing his nose. (See fig. 
12.) This is usually caused by sudden jerking on a tight rope, 
being tied too short, or getting the ring caught on something. An 
accident of this kind is rather serious, as there is no entirely satis- 
factory way to remedy the condition. In some cases, the ring 
is placed higher up, or the cartilage is pierced the opposite way 
and the ring placed in a vertical position. If this is done, it is 
not advisable to tie the bull by the ring, as it may be torn out again. 
Smaller rings may be placed on either side of the torn place, with 
a larger ring through them. This may work all right in some 
cases, but is not always successful, as the three rings may give 
the animal considerable trouble in eating, and get caught on things. 


7 See Farmers’ Bulletin No. 993, Cooperative Bull Associations. 
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If the nose is torn out, the bull should be confined in a stall and 
pen so arranged that it will not be necessary to handle him a great 
deal. If he is handled it should be done only with a strong chain 
or leather halter, which tightens across the nose when the lead 
rope is pulled. There are special halters on the market designed for 
cases of this kind. 


Fie, 11.—Ringing the bull. 
HOBBLING. 


If the animal is especially vicious, it is often advisable to hobble 
him when handling, so that if he starts to run or attack he can be 
thrown to his knees. Some breeders consider this a good method of 
“gentling.” ‘To hobble the bull, put a rope or band around his body, 
just behind the front legs. Have a loop or ring on this rope or band 
on each side of his body. Take another longer rope. Run one end 
through the loop, and tie the end to the pastern of a front leg. One 
person should lead the animal by a halter, while another holds 
the rope that is tied to his foot. When the animal starts, a strong, 
quick pull on the hobble rope usually will bring him to his knees. 
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THROWING OR CASTING. 


It may be necessary, at times, to throw and tie a bull, for various 
reasons. This can be done with an inch rope—preferably cotton, 


which is softer and 
more pliable than 
hemp. The rope 
should be 40 to 50 
feet long. depending 
on the size of the 
animal. One end is 
looped around the 
neck and tied with a 
rigid knot that will 
notslip. (See fig. 13.) 
Two half hitches are 
then taken around 
the chest and flank 
respectively, care be- 
ing taken that the 
hitches are well down 
on the side of the 
body. By pulling 
steadily on the free 
end of the rope, the 
animal can be 
thrown. It may be 
necessary, if the ani- 
mal is large, to have 
a second rope at- 
tached to one hind 


Fie, 12,—Bull from whose nose the ring has been 
torn out. 


foot in order that the foot can be pulled under him, so that he 


can be rolled over on 


his side. (See fig. 14.) Have plenty of help 


Fic. 13.—Throwirng: Method of putting rope on. Half-hitches should be well 
down on side, 


at hand. Figure 15 
ing tied. 


shows the animal thrown, and his feet be- 
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STOCKS. 


Stocks are especially useful for holding bulls for dehorning, trim- 
ming the feet, and some other operations. They are strongly built 


Fic. 14.—Throwing: Left hind leg is being pulled under body with a second rope, 
so that the bull can be rolied on left side. 


erates into which the animals are led, and securely tied. (See fig. 
16.) They should be of strong material, well bolted. Thesize should 
be 9 feet long and 6 feet high, with an inside width of 2 feet 4 inches. 
A heavy iron ring, to which the bull may be tied, is bolted to the 
floor about 24 feet in front of the stanchion. A large or a small 


animal can be accommodated by shifting a heavy timber in slots at 
the rear made for that purpose. 


Fic, 15.—Throwing: Method of holding and tying feet. 


Hospital stalls are sometimes constructed on the same principle, 


with a belt or a sling attached to a pulley above. The slings are 
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— under the animal, and his weight can be raised from the floor 
y means of the pulley and derrick. Then by tying his feet to the 
floor or uprights, he 

can be worked on with 

little danger of his 

getting loose. It is 

often difficult, how- 

ever, to lead large or 

heavy animals into 

stocks and hold them 

there, in which case it * 

may be necessary to 

throw them. 


STAFF FOR LEADING. 


The bull, when a 
calf, should be trained 
to lead, first with a 
halter, and later with 
a staff attached to the 
ring in his nose. (See 
fig. 17.) There are a 
number of good bull fic. 16.—Stocks: These may be used for various pur- 
staffs on the market. presen gs iron ring bolted to floor in front of 
They are equipped 
with locking devices, so that if properly handled there is little danger 
of their becoming unsnapped. A hand grip on the end aids ma- 
terially. 

CAUTION IN HANDLING. 


Always handle a bull in a firm manner and never trust him. | It 
often happens that a man is killed or injured as the result of taking 
chances. No matter how quiet and gentle a bull has been, he is 


Fig. 17.—Proper way to bold bull with a staff. 


likely to be in a bad humor at times. Never take a bull on a public 
highway, unless he can be kept under absolute control. Many serious 
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accidents have occurred as a result of allowing so-called gentle bulls 
to graze along country roads, or driving them to and from pasture 
with the cows on pub- 
lic highways. Some 
States have laws pro- 
hibiting these prac- 
tices. 
FEET AND 
HORNS. 


, TRIMMING THE FEET. 


Bulls kept in close 
quarters with little ex- 
excise frequently de- 
velop long hoofs. This 
condition is not only 
unsightly, but may 
become painful, so 
much so that the bull 
can not stand or walk squarely. Then, too, it brings on various other 
foot troubles, such as foul foot androt. The hoofs should be trimmed, 
or they will break off or disfigure the animal’s feet. With young ani- 
mals, this trimming often can be done with a Shag handled chisel, 
while the animal is standing on a hard dirt or plank floor. The sole 
and the cleft between the claws can not be got at in this way, how- 
ever, and oftentimes these parts cause the most trouble. In that 
event it may be necessary to throw and tie the animal. 

A pair of pincers, like those used in shoeing horses, comes in handy 
in clipping off the toe of the hoof, or it can be sawed off with a fine- 
tooth saw. A shoeing knife can be used to trim out the sole and dead 
hoof, and then a rasp to smooth down the surface. (Figs. 18 and 
19.) The dewclaws, which often grow to greath length, should also 
be trimmed off fairly | = 
close. (Figs. 20 and 21. a 


DEHORNING, 


In general, bulls to be 
kept for breeding pur- 
poses should not be de- 
horned as calves, be- 
cause it is likely to affect 
their selling price. 
Breeders, as a rule, pre- 
fer bulls with horns. If 
old bulls are properly 
handled, it is seldom 
theme icidcetaariege Fic. 19.—Trimming feet: Rasping. 
ever, is often done to make an ugly bull more easy to handle. 
The animal preferably should be 2 years old before the horns are 
taken off; otherwise there is danger that false horns or seurs will 
develop. It is best to have a veterinarian or other experienced man 
do the dehorning.® — 


Fic, 18.—Trimming feet: Cutting out the sole. Note 
long toes. 


§ See Farmers’ Bulletin No, 949, Dehorning and Castrating Cattle. 
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TRAINING HORNS. 


It is often desirable to train the horns of younger bulls, in order 
to get the shape typical of the breed. The best time to begin is 
when the bulls are 
quite young. There 
are several devices that 
can be bought or made 
to suit different kinds 
of horn development. 


TRIMMING AND POL- 
ISHING HORNS. 


One may want to 
trim and polish the 
horns. This can _ be 
done with a rasp, 
— of glass, and 

ne sandpaper. The 

rasp should be used 
first to smooth off the 
dead tissue and uneven 
places, followed by 
scraping with the edges 
of freshly broken glass. 
The scraping should 
always be with the 

ain, and not across. 

ine sandpaper should 
make the horn smooth 
and ready for polish- 
ing. Apply linseed oil 
and pumice stone, or 
metal polish, and pol- 
ish with flannel cloth 
or chamois skin. Fic, 21.—Trimming feet: Dewclaws properly trimmed. 
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OOD DAIRY BULLS are worth so much for 


building up the production of dairy herds 
that they should be properly taken care of. 


Because of their temperament, dairy bulls are 
often difficult to handle; consequently they do not 
always receive proper care, exercise, and manage- 
ment. 


Many bulls, because they are not properly man- 


aged, fail to give best results as herd sires. 


This bulletin tells briefly how to handle dairy bulls 
safely, and how to keep them in good condition, 
and also discusses numerous problems bearing on 
their care and management. 


Washington, D. C. Issued June, 1924; revised April, 1926 
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IMPORTANCE OF PROPER CARE. 


OOD SIRES are absolutely necessary to dairymen, as it is 
largely through the use of good sires that high-producing herds 
are built up. 

Because of the nervous temperament and great strength of mature 
bulls, they need to be handled with care. Many valuable bulls are 
prematurely lost for service because of poor care and poor man- 
agement. 

Newspapers and farm papers frequently tell of persons being 
injured, or killed, by bulls, as a result of improper equipment or 
wrong handling. Because of such occurrences, dairy bulls have come 
to be looked on in some cases as necessary evils. This attitude often 
means neglect in such essentials as feeding, exercise, removal of 
manure from pens, and various other details of care. 

According to the last census, the total number of dairy bulls 1 year 
old or older, in the United States, was 772,320, about one farm in 
every six having dairy cattle kept a bull. Some of these were good 
bulls, while many of them were not. One of the most important 
objects of the dairyman should be to have the services of a well-bred 
bull. Then, having a good bull, he should be given the care and 
management that will insure the greatest profit from him, 


FEEDING. 


Bull calves to be raised for breeding purposes should be fed and 
handled much the same as heifers.* If skim milk is fed, it is desir- 


me SHEPHERD, J. B., RAISING THB DAIRY HEIFER. U. S. Dept. Agr., ‘Leaflet 14, 5 p., 
illus., 1927. 
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able to give the bull calves, after they are 3 months of age, a littl 
more grain than the heifers get, and to delay weaning to 8 or 1 
months. As a rule, bulls grow somewhat faster than heifers, and 
this feeding enables them to attain their best size and development, 
Undersized bulls are seldom looked upon with favor. 

A bull that has an inheritance for large size, but is small becaug 
of improper development resulting from poor feeding, does not 
transmit small size to his progeny. It is difficult, however, for on 
unfamiliar with the ancestry of the bull to determine whether his 
small size is due to heredity or to poor development. 

Bulls should be of sufficient size and maturity for light servic 
at 10 or 12 months of age. From this time on, the grain may kk 
much the same as that given the cows in milk. Some breeders feed 
their regular herd mixture. Bulls should be fed enough to keep 
them in a vigorous physical condition, but not too fat, because high 
finish has a tendency to make them sluggish. This is especially true 
of old bulls, which often have a tendency to become weak on their 
legs. owing to excessive weight. In this condition, they hesitate 
to mount and therefore are slow breeders. Golden Glow’s Chief, 
61460, the great Jersey sire, retained his vigor until his death at 15 
or 16 years of age. He became so weakened in his hind legs, hovw- 
ever, due to his excessive weight, during the last two or three years 
of his life, that he was unable to mount cows. If bulls become too 
fat, cut down the grain ration, and give regular exercise. 

The amount of grain to feed daily varies from 4 to 10 pounds, 
depending on the size and condition of the animal and the kind of 
roughage. The following grain mixtures have been used with 
success : 

Mixture No. 1. Pounds. Mixture No, 2. Pounds, 
sround corn___- Ua ee ee a 
ROTIING: (OMIM ti 200 | Wheat bran 
Wheat bran Ground corn or barley 
Linseed meal Linseed meal ; 

Ground oats are considered especially valuable for bulls. Cotton- 
seed meal is not usually regarded with favor, especially when fed in 
large amounts. Some breeders think it causes impotency. 

The legume hays—alfalfa, clover, vetches, soy beans, cowpeas—are 
excellent roughages, and should be fed liberally if possible. They 
are high in protein and mineral matter, especially alfalfa, and are 
valuable for keeping heavily used bulls in condition. Bulls should 
be fed 10 to 20 pounds of these legume hays a day, depending on their 
size and condition. If nonleguminous roughages are fed—timothy 
hay, prairie hay, corn silage, fodder, or stover—feed a grain mix- 
ture higher in protein. 

On some farms the bulls are given the spoiled or musty hay, or 
waste feed, left by other animals. This-is poor practice. It is just 
as necessary to feed the bulls properly as it is the cows. 

Breeders differ as to the advisability of feeding silage. Some 
maintain that a considerable amount of silage is likely to lessen the 
vigor of a bull, and may make him sterile. Others feed silage in 
large quantities and report no undesirable results. So far as experi- 
mental work shows, it is probable that silage does not have any 
direct effect on the breeding powers. Large amounts of silage, or 
other extremely bulky feeds, may have a tendency to distend the 
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paunch so that the bull becomes too heavy on his feet. From 10 
to 15 pounds of silage a day, with other roughage, can be fed safely 
without impairing the usefulness of the animal. 

Dairy bulls should have plenty of water. This matter is often 
neglected, especially when there is not a constant supply in the stall 
or pen and when the bull is difficult to handle. A bull should be 
watered at least once a day during the winter, and twice a day during 
the summer. 

Occasionally the question is asked whether the feed has an in- 
fluence on the number or activity of the sperm cells of a bull. If 
there is any effect, it is probably indirect, and depends on the physi- 
cal condition of the bull rather than directly on the feed. 


HOUSING AND EXERCISE. 


If bulls are to be profitable they must be properly housed, and 
they must get exercise. It is poor practice to compel a bull to stand 
in a small stall constantly without exercise; it may ruin him as 
a breeder, and make him vicious. 

The main things to be considered in providing quarters for bulls 
are: (1) Safety and ease in handling; (2) comfortable stable or 
shed for protection from weather; (3) provision for exercise. 


STABLING. 


A shed or barn opening into a paddock or yard is a practical 


shelter for a bull. The shed may be left open on the south side to 
make it light and dry, but closed on the other sides to keep out 
cold winds and storms. A certain amount of outdoor life is benefi- 
cial, although a bull does not appear to best advantage when kept 
in the open, because of the heavy coat of hair he puts on in cold 
weather. In a cold climate, or extremely cold seasons, it is well 
to have a closed barn. The barn should be well ventilated and 
well lighted. Either a shed or a barn should be large enough to 
allow the animal to move around freely. A strong stanchion or tie, 
and a feed manger are advisable. A feeding alley in front is a 
good feature, so that the handler will not have to enter the pen to 
feed. If the shed opens into a yard, make a gate for the opening. 
By driving the animal into the pen and closing the gate, a man can 
work in the shed without danger from the bull. 

The tie, or stanchion, may be made of heavy planks, or iron. With 
the bull in the stanchion, one can work in the pen with little risk. 
Often a rope is run from the feed alley through a pulley and at- 
tached to the stanchion. By placing feed in the manger, the bull 
will put his head through the stanchion, and the stanchion can then 
be shut with the rope. 

Some breeders have a ‘box stall in the main barn, with a door 
opening into a yard. The advantages of this plan are that the bull 
can see the other cattle and can be fed and cared for with the rest 
of the herd. The box stall should be built strong, preferably of iron 
pipes set in concrete. It is a good idea to have stanchion, manger, 
and water supply in the stall. Take particular care to see that the 
catches and locks on doors and gates are such that the bull can not 
open them with his head or horns. 
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SAFE-KEEPER BULL PEN. 


A pen known as the “ safe-keeper ” bull pen has been designed by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, primarily for han- 
dling unruly and vicious bulls. (Fig. 1.) This pen includes a shed 
with stanchion and manger, the latter being reached from a feeding 
alley in front. A sliding door, opening into a yard, is operated 
with ropes from the feeding alley, so that the bull can be shut in 
the adjoining yard while the stable is being cleaned. A gate and a 
breeding rack are so placed in the yard that it is unnecessary to 
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Fic. 1.—Plan of “ safe-keeper” bull pen. 


go into the yard where the bull is. The pen may be in a detached 
building, or in a corner of the barn. Breeders have used various 
modifications of this plan with success and have kept many valuable 
sires that otherwise would have had to be disposed of.? 

Bulls should have a clean, well-drained yard or paddock for exer- 
cise, in connection with the barn or pen. Experience shows that 
exercise plays an important part in keeping a bull vigorous and 
healthy. 


2 Plans and specifications of the safe-keeper bull pen will be sent free of charge by the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
on request. 
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Care and Management of Dairy Bulls. 
FENCING. 


Under no condition should a bull be placed in a yard or pasture 
that does not have a substantial fence. After a bull has once broken 
through a fence, it is much harder to keep him in. The fence should 
be 5 to 6 feet high or too high for him to jump over. Solid fences— 
those that obstruct his view—are not advisable, except possibly with 
extremely vicious bulls. Bulls usually are more contented if they 
can see beyond the fence. If the fence is solid, it is a good plan to 
make a mound of earth near the center of the inclosure high enough 
so the bull can see what is going on outside. This method keeps him 
away from the fence, and he is not so anxious to get out. 

The fencing materials most commonly used are woven wire, barbed 
wire, planks, rails, and iron pipe. If barbed wire is used put the 
posts not more than 8 to 10 feet apart, stretch the wire tight, and 
space the strands 8 to 12 inches apart. Five-foot heavy woven-wire 


Fic. 2—A cheap and practical pole oa The poles were cut in the timber 
beyond, 


fencing, with one or two strands of barbed wire on top, makes a 
good, durable fence. 

A pole or rail fence is practical and cheap on farms where a man 
has the material to use. 

Set wooden posts 8 feet apart, preferably in concrete. Cut the 
poles to right length, with enough room at each end to nail to the posts. 
Chop a flat place at each end of the poles so they can be nailed solidly 
against the posts. (See fig. 2.) Space the lines of poles 8 to 12 inches 
apart. Important: Nail poles to posts from what will be the inside 
of the pen, to prevent the bull’s forcing the nails out by pushing 
against the poles. If poles or rails are not available, 2 by 6 inch 
planks may be used. (See fig. 3.) 

Another type of fence often used consists of reinforced-concrete 

osts set 8 to 10 feet apart, with iron pipe for rails. (See fig. 6.) 
he rails are run through holes in the posts. If concrete posts are 
used, they must be strongly reinforced. While this type of fence 
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may be expensive, it is strong and substantial and will last a long 
time. 

Danger and inconvenience will be avoided if all gates are strong, 
and equipped with reliable locks and catches, E 


MEANS OF EXERCISE. 


The importance of exercise is often underestimated. Many bulls, 
after their value has been proved, are found to be sterile or slow 
breeders, due largely to close confinement and lack of activity. 

The pen should be large enough to permit the bull to take plenty 
of exercise. But many bulls, even when they have a roomy yard, 
are inclined to be lazy and sluggish and do not stir about enough, 
As regular exercise helps materially to keep bulls in vigorons 
condition, it may be necessary to force the sluggish bull to take 
exercise, and various methods have been devised for the purpose. 


Fic, 3.—Fence of 2 by 6 inch planks on heavy posts, 


One way to make bulls take exercise is to yoke them up and work 
them like oxen. Where there is only one bull, he can be hitched 
and worked with a horse. Bulls can be used to haul manure, plow, 
pull stumps, and do various other jobs. Thus the bull not only 
gets exercise, but at the same time does some farm work. (Se 
fig. 4.) : 

The treadmill is used in some cases (fig. 5), but is not always satis- 
factory, because the bull sometimes refuses to walk on the tread 
unless he is watched, and he may also learn various tricks to stop the 
mill. Then, too, if the incline is wet or slippery, the animal may fall 
and suffer injury. 

In an experiment at the Washington State Agricultural College, 
on the use of the treadmill,’ it was found that this sort of exercise, 


® Washington Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No, 158. 
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in the case of a slow-breeding bull, shortened the time required for 


srvice. Also, the activity and length of life of the spermatozoa were 


increased. 


¥: 


é 
x 


Fic, 4.—Two bulls hitched to plow to exercise them 


If two or more bulls are kept, they may be turned out together. 
This usually results in their getting ‘considerable exercise, but they 
may injure one another, especially “if they have horns. There are 
cases on record of valuable sires being injured to such an extent as 
to make them useless as breeding animals. Ifa young bull is turned 
in with an older one, he probably will be active enough to keep out 
of the way. Having the pen, or lot, large enough, so it would be 





Fic, 5,—Exercising a bull in a treadmill. 


hard for one bull to corner the other, lessens the danger of the bulls 
injuring each other. The owner should use his own judgment as to 


the merits of this plan. (See fig. 6.) 


2482°28-__9 
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Bulls may be induced to exercise themselves with an empty barrel 
or keg by unting or rolling it around the pen. The keg may be 
left on the ground, or be hung by a rope or chain, low enough go 
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‘ic, 6.—Bulls in same pen getting exercise by playing. The owner must use his 
judgment as to the merits of this plan. 


the bull can butt it with his head; or, a block of wood, with the 
corners rounded, will serve the purpose. Some bulls spend hours 
playing with contrivances of this sort, while others pay little atten- 
tion to them. (See fig. 7.) 

When an exercise pen is not available, it is a common practice to 
tie the bull to a ring which slides on a suspended wire or cable. (See 
fig. 8.) The cable should be strong, and 75 to 100 feet long. A 
five-eighths inch iron ring, with swivel link, is good. The cable 

should be high enough so the bull 
can not get his feet over the lead 
chain. Twelve to fifteen feet of lead 
chain should be all right. 

A revolving sweep will give the 
bull some exercise, if he will use 
it. These schemes, however, are 
not always successful, because some- 
times when the bull gets used to 
the devices he will lie down and 
take but little exercise. 

Bulls are sometimes staked out 
or tied to a weight that can be 

Pia. 7 Bxercising: ull plasing with dragged around from place to plat 

strong, empty keg may also be used. while grazing. If this plan is used, 

it is well to put the chain around 

the horns and on down through the ring in his nose. It is a good 

plan to wrap the chain with tape or cloth, or inclose it in a short 
piece of garden hose, so as not to rub off the hair and skin. 
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If there is no other method of exercise suitable, the bull can be 
ed around a few minutes a day, but this takes considerable time and 
there is an element of danger. 


SERVICE. 


Bull calves should be separated from the heifers before they are 
§months old, as they may begin then to get heifers in calf. 

Bulls are old enough for light service at 10 or 12 months of age, 
but until they are 18 months old they should be bred to only a few 
cows. The bull should not serve more than four or five cows be- 
fore he is a year old, but after that the number of services may 

dually be increased. At 2 years of age, during the breeding sea- 
son, he should be able to serve four or five cows a week, without in- 
jury. It is not advisable to allow a mature bull to serve more than 
two cows in one day, nor more than 75 or 80 during the year. Cases 
are on record in which bulls have sired a considerably larger number 
of calves in a year’s time, but such is not advisable as a general prac- 
tice, because in most herds the breeding is not evenly distributed 
throughout the year. 


12} 
aE: 


Fic, 8.—Exercising: Bull tied to a suspended cable, which allows considerable 
exercise, 


In breeding cows, one service or leap is usually satisfactory, ex- 
cept possibly in the case of a heifer bred for the first time, when two 
services may be advisable. Owing to the excessive weight of a 
heavy bull, the heifers or cows may fall, or it may be difficult to get 
them to stand. In this event a breeding rack may be helpful. 

The breeding rack consists of a stall and a stanchion into which 
the cow is led for breeding.* On each side is an incline with cleats 
o which the bull rests his feet when he mounts for service. The 
weight of the bull is on the rack and not on the cow. Some are so 
constructed that the stanchion can be moved forward or backward, 
according to the size of the cow being bred. (See fig. 9.) 

Ifa young bull is being bred to a large cow, it is often difficult for 
him to mount high enough for service. Standing the cow in a 
shallow pit will materially help him. 

In general, the bull should never be allowed to run with the herd. 
fhe does, some heifers will undoubtedly be bred too young. In 


‘Plans and specifications for a breeding rack will be furnished free of charge by the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
request. 
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addition, there is no accurate method of telling whether the cows ay 
safely with calf, and those that have breeding trouble are not. quickly 
discovered. Then, too, there is no record of when to expect calves 
and prepare the cows for calving. There is also a tendency for the 
bull to waste his vitality and energy by serving the same cow sever] 
times. A bull allowed to run in pasture with the herd usually gets 
ample exercise, however, which may be important enough to offs 
the vitality he may waste in serving too often. 


KEEPING RECORDS. 


A breeding record of the bull should be kept. It enables th 
breeder to know. when to expect calves. With purebred animals, it ig 
often necessary to know the exact service date. 


ig. 9.—Breeding rack. 


The system of record keeping need not be elaborate. The follow- 
ing is a satisfactory and practical form: 


Name or Date bred. 
" wtih E ae ae Date Date eee 
pyeiet | | due. calved. | Bull used. | “cag, | Remarks. 


1 Oe Prince. ...| Male...... | Sold for veal 
24 | b2iieecese Nov. 2] Nov. 1]...do.)....) Female... 


These sheets may be made at home with pen and ink, and tacked 
up near the bull pen for ready reference. The records can be copied 
into the herdbook for future reference. : 

A gestation table is of assistance in calculating the time of calr- 
ing. The average gestation period is 283 days. If a gestation 
table is not at hand, a good plan is to count back 3 months from the 
date of service and add 10 days. Thus, if a cow is bred on Feb 
ruary 4, by counting back 3 months and adding 10 days, the calving 
date will fall about November 14. 
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COST OF KEEP. 


The cost of keeping a bull is an important item to consider. The 
individual farmer will want to know what the cost will be. The 
question may also come up in connection with bull associations, or 
other farms of joint ownership. The following table shows the 
average feed consumption, and other costs, on 95 bulls in Vermont, 
Indiana, and western Washington. The figures are for an average 
of two years: 


TABLE 2.—Cost of keeping a bull for one year 


Vermont. | Indiana. W = 


ee els iets w Coie aca niawacewSnsanneen seed pound 

Dry roughage 

Succulent roughage 
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Beaks 
~I 


1 Acres. 
2‘<Total other costs” includes interest, insurance, bull’s share of buildings, depreciation, etc. 


A number of factors enter into the cost of keeping a bull. Age, 
method of feeding, and price of feeds are some of them. From 
Table 2 one can estimate the amounts of the different kinds of feed, 


and apply the prices of feed, labor, etc., prevailing in the particular 
locality. 


BUYING AND SELLING. 


Most dairymen buy young bulls of breeding age, use them for two 
years, and then, to avoid inbreeding, sell them. This is not good 
practice, because in a large number of cases the bulls are sold for 
slaughter, or knowledge of their whereabouts is lost. 

It is often found that the daughters of these bulls are greatly 
superior to their dams, but the sires have been disposed of before 
the fact becomes known. 

It is better to keep the bulls until production records of their 
daughters can be compared with records of the dams. If the pro- 
duction records of the daughters are superior, and other considera- 
tions warrant, such bulls should be kept in the herd or disposed of 
in such a way that their services are not lost. 

Of course, if the production records of the daughters do not 
justify keeping the bull as a herd sire, he should be disposed of, 
preferably for beef. 

In order to retain ownership, or use, of prepotent bulls, breeders 
often lease or lend them for definite periods to other breeders. This 
may be done also with younger, unproved sires. The kind of contract 
or lease, and the cash consideration, will depend on conditions. It is 
advisable to include in the contract, or agreement, a clause specifying 
proper care and feed, number of services, and health precautions. 
In special cases, it may be advisable to specify that all the bull’s 
daughters be tested for milk and fat production after they freshen. 
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In buying a herd buil, one may have a choice of a young animal 
of breeding age or an older proved or unproved bull. A proved sire 
must have daughters with production records that can be compared 
with similar records of their dams. The records of the daughters 
may be better than those of their dams, or they may not be so good. 
In general, bulls that have proved to be superior in this respect are 
comparatively scarce, and when they are available usually command 
ahigh price. Then, too, many of these sires are rather old, and may 
be uncertain breeders, or they may be dangerous to handle. For 
these reasons many breeders feel that they are justified in buying 
young, unproved bulls of good type from high-producing ancestry. 
This certainly is the best practice to follow, if satisfactory proved 
sires can not be obtained. If care is exercised in their selection,.one 
can usually expect beneficial results from young sires. 

It is good practice to inspect bulls before buying. This often 
saves disappointment, and gives one a knowledge of the conditions 
under which the animals were raised. In addition, one can usually 
see the type of the sire and dam, which are important points in select- 
ing bulls. Many satisfactory sales are made by mail, and reputable 
breeders have built up a considerable business on this plan. Photo- 
graphs are valuable, but often misleading. 

If bulls are shipped.a great distance, they usually do not appear 
to best advantage when received. For this reason, judgment should 
be withheld until they have had opportunity to recover from the 
trip. It is a good plan to keep them isolated or away from the herd 
for some time. Many are purchased subject to a 60 or 90 day retest 
for tuberculosis, which is a wise precaution. In this case, the matter 
of isolation is usually specified in the agreement between buyer and 
seller. 

Some dairymen find it difficult to sell their bulls at a profit, while 
others find it the best-paying part of their business. As a general 
thing, purebred bulls backed up with high-production records can 
be disposed of with reasonable profit, if well advertised. This 
necessitates having the dams tested for milk and butterfat produc- 
tion. Experience has shown that increased prices received for bulls 
from tested dams often more than pay for the testing. 


SHIPPING BULLS. 


For shipment by express, put bull in a strong crate, of proper dimen- 
sions. Animals may be injured or reach destination in bad con- 
dition otherwise, if shipped in poor crates. Figure 10 shows a well- 
constructed crate.® 

Sufficient feed for the animal during shipment should be supplied 
by the shipper, with instructions for feeding and watering written 
on cardboard and tacked on the crate. A sack of hay and a quantity 
of grain, if the shipment is long, will meet the needs. 

It may be advisable to have the bull insured against all hazards, 
fora period of from 30 to 60 days, the insurance covering the period 
of shipment and the time it takes him to get accustomed to new con- 
ditions. This insurance often will materially reduce the cost of 
shipping. 


* Plans and specifications for this crate will be sent free by the Bureau of Dairy Indus- 
try, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., on request. 
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COOPERATIVE BULL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Many farmers, on account of the small number of cows kept, do 
not find it profitable to keep a bull for their own use. If they buy 
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Fic. 10.—Plan of shipping crate. The size can be changed to suit the size of 
the animal, 


a sire, he may be a cheap and inferior animal. ‘These farmers should 
have the use of good sires without too great expense. 
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Bull associations are designed primarily to enable these farmers to 
have an interest in, and the use of, good bulls at a cost within their 
reach, but many larger breeders also are taking advantage of them. 

By this plan, several farmers in a community go together, buy 
purebred bulls, and use them cooperatively. The association is di- 
vided into breeding blocks, and a bull is kept on a farm centrally 
situated in each block, where the members take their cows to be bred. 
Every two years, the bulls are shifted from one block to another. 
This enables the members to obtain the service of high-class bulls for 
a period of years, limited only by the number of bulls i in the associa- 
tion. This plan has been entirely satisfactory, and there are now in 
the United States 218 such associations, owning 956 purebred bulls. 


HANDLING THE BULL. 
RINGING. 


The ring is a safeguard in handling, and every bull should have 
one in his nose, even if he is regarded as gentle and easy to handle. 

When the bull is between 8 months and a year old, a ring should 
be put in his nose. A copper ring 2 to 2} inches in diameter is satis- 
factory at this time, but it should ‘be replac ed by a larger and stronger 
gun-metal ring when he reaches 2 years of age. Rings are likely to 
wear out with use and age, and ‘should be replaced. In case of 
especially unruly bulls, it is well to place two rings in the nose. 

The ringing operation is not difficult, and can be done with but 
little trouble 1f gone about in the right way. Tie the bull’s head 
fast so he can not jerk. Grasp his nose firmly, with the fingers or a 
nose lead. (Fig. 11.) Push a trocar, with cannula, through the 
cartilage that separates the nostrils. Then pull out the trocar, but 
leave the cannula. Put one end of the opened ring in the cannula, 
then withdraw the cannula, leaving the ring in the nose. Close the 
ring and replace the screw in it. File or sandpaper the joint until 
itis smooth. Do not tie the bull or lead him by the ring until the 
nose is healed and soreness gone, which will take from a ‘week to 10 
days. 

Instead of trocar and cannula, some breeders use a sharp pocket- 
knife with good results. There are also special nose punches on the 
market. 

When about 2 years of age, replace the original ring with a lavger 
and stronger one. 

Occasionally a bull pulls the ring out, tearing his nose. (See fig. 
12.) This is ae caused by sudden jerking on a tight rope, 
being tied too short, or getting the ring caught on something. An 
accident of this kind j is rather serious, as there is no entirely satis- 
factor y way to remedy the condition. In some cases, the ring 
is placed higher up, or the cartilage is pierced the opposite way 
and the ring placed in a vertical position. If this is done, it is 
not advisable to tie the bull by the ring, as it may be torn out again. 
Smaller rings may be placed on either side of the torn place, with 
a larger ring through them. This may work all right in some 
cases, but is not always successful, as the three rings may give 
the animal considerable trouble in eating, and get caught on things. 
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If the nose is torn out, the bull should be confined in a stall and 
pen so arranged that it will not be necessary to handle him a great 
deal. If he is handled it should be done only with a strong chain 
or leather halter, which tightens across the nose when the lead 
rope is pulled. There are special halters on the market designed for 
cases of this kind. 


Fic, 11.—Ringing the bull. 
HOBBLING. 


If the animal is especially vicious, it is often advisable to hobble 
him when handling, so that if he starts to run or attack he can be 
thrown to his knees. Some breeders consider this a good method of 
“gentling.” 'To hobble the bull, put a rope or band around his body, 
just behind the front legs. Have a loop or ring on this rope or band 
on each side of his body. Take another longer rope. Run one end 
through the loop, and tie the end to the pastern of a front leg. One 
person should lead the animal by a halter, while another holds 
the rope that is tied to his foot. When the animal starts, a strong, 
quick pull on the hobble rope usually will bring him to his knees. 
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THROWING OR CASTING. hl 


It may be necessary, at times, to throw and tie a bull, for various 
reasons. This can be done with an inch rope—preferably cotton, 
which is softer and 
more pliable than 
hemp. The rope 
should be 40 to 50 
feet long. depending 
on the size of the 
animal. One end is 
looped around the 
neck and tied with a 
rigid knot that will 
notslip. (See fig. 13.) 
Two half hitches are 
then taken around 
the chest and flank 
respectively, care be- 
ing taken that the 
hitches are well down 
on the side of the 
body. By pulling 
steadily on the free 
end of the rope, the 
animal can be 
thrown. It may be 
necessary, if the ani- 
mal is large, to have Fic, 12.—Bull from whose nose the ring has been 
a second rope at- torn out. ( 
tached to one hind 
foot in order that the foot can be pulled under him, so that he 
can be rolled over on his side. (See fig. 14.) Have plenty of help S fe 
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Fic. 13.—Throwirg: Method of putting rope on. Half-hitches should be well 
down on side. 


at hand. Figure 15 shows the animal thrown, and his feet be- 
ing tied. 
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STOCKS. 


Stocks are especially useful for holding bulls for dehorning, trim. 
ming the feet, and some other operations. They are strongly built 


Fic. 14.—Throwing: Left hind leg is being pulled under body with a second rope, 
so that the bull can be rolled on left side. 


crates into which the animals are led, and securely tied. (See fig. 
16.) They should be of strong material, well bolted. The size should 
be 9 feet long and 6 feet high, with an inside width of 2 feet 4 inches, 
A heavy iron ring, to which the bull may be tied, is bolted to the 
floor about 24 feet in front of the stanchion. A large or a small 
animal can be accommodated by shifting a heavy timber in slots at 
the rear made for that purpose. 


Fic, 15.—Throwing: Method of holding and tying feet. 


Hospital stalls are sometimes constructed on the same principle, 
with a belt or a sling attached to a pulley above. The slings at 
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assed under the animal, and his weight can be raised from the floor 
y means of the pulley and derrick. Then by tying his feet to the 
floor or uprights, he 

can be worked on with 

little danger of his 

getting loose. It is 

often difficult, how- 

ever, to lead large or 

heavy animals into 

stocks and hold them 

there, in which case it 

may be necessary to 

throw them. 


STAFF FOR LEADING. 
The bull. when a 


calf, should be trained 
to lead, first with a 
halter, and later with 
a staff attached to the 
ring in his nose. (See 
fig. 17.) There are a 
number of good bull = Fic. 16.—Stdeks : These may be used for various pur- 
staffs on the market. aes Ti a iron ring bolted to floor in front of 
They are equipped 
with locking disiten. so that if properly handled there is little danger 
of their becoming unsnapped. A hand grip on the end aids ma- 
terially. . 
CAUTION IN HANDLING. 
Always handle a bull in a firm manner and never trust him. It 


often happens that a man is killed or injured as the result of taking 
chances. No matter how quiet and gentle a bull has been, he is 
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Fic. 17.—Proper way to hold bull with a staff. 


likely to be in a bad humor at times. Never take a bull on a public 
highway, unless he can be kept under absolute control. Many serious 
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accidents have occurred as a result of allowing so-called gentle bulls 
to graze along country roads, or driving them to and from pasture 
with the cows on pub- 
lic highways. Some 
States have laws pro- 
hibiting these prac. 
tices. 
FEET AND 
HORNS. 


TRIMMING THE FEET. 


sulls kept in close 
quarters with little ex- 
excise frequently de- 
3) ~*~. velop long hoofs. This 
condition is not only 
unsightly, but may 
become painful, so 
much so that the bull 
can not stand or walk squarely. Then, too, it brings on various other 
foot troubles, such as foul foot and rot. The hoofs should be trimmed, 
or they will break off or disfigure the animal’s feet. With young ani- 
mals, this trimming often can be done with a long-handled chisel, 
while the animal is standing on a hard dirt or plank floor. The sole 
and the cleft between the claws can not be got at in this way, how- 
ever, and oftentimes these parts cause the most trouble. In that 
event it may be necessary to throw and tie the animal. 

A pair of pincers, like those used in shoeing horses, comes in handy 
in clipping off the toe of the hoof, or it can be sawed off with a fine- 
tooth saw. A shoeing knife can be used to trim out the sole and dead 
hoof, and then a rasp to smooth down the surface. (Figs. 18 and 
19.) The dewclaws, which often grow to greath length, should also 


be trimmed Off P2001 Y SS 
close. (Figs.20and21.) gos 


~ , 
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Fic, 18.—Trimming feet: Cutting out the sole. Note 
long toes. 


DEHORNING. 


In general, bulls to be 
kept for breeding pur- 
poses should not be de- 
horned as calves, be- 
cause it is likely to affect 
their selling price. 
Breeders, as a rule, pre- 
fer bulls with horns. If 
old bulls are properly 
handled, it is seldom 
necessary to dehorn 
them. Dehorning, how- 
ever, is often done to make an ugly bull more easy to handle. 
The animal preferably should be 2 years old before the horns are 
taken off; otherwise there is danger that false horns or scurs will 
develop. It is best to have a veterinarian or other experienced man 
do the dehorning.® 


Fic, 19.—Trimming feet: Rasping. 


® See Farmers’ Bulletin No. 949, Dehorning and Castrating Cattle. 
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TRAINING HORNS. 


It is often desirable to train the horns of younger bulls, in order 
to get the shape typical of the breed. The best time to begin is 


when the bulls are 
quite young. There 
are several devices that 
can be bought or made 
to suit different kinds 
of horn development. 


TRIMMING AND POL- 
ISHING HORNS. 


One may want to 
trim and polish the 
horns. This can be 
done with a rasp, 
pieces of glass, and 
fine sandpaper. The 
rasp should be used 
first to smooth off the 
dead tissue and uneven 
places, followed by 
scraping with the edges 
of freshly broken glass. 
The scraping should 
always be with the 
grain, and not across. 
Fine sandpaper should 
make the horn smooth 
and ready for polish- 
ing. Apply linseed oil 
and pumice stone, or 
metal polish, and _ pol- 
ish with flannel cloth 
or chamois skin. 


Fic, 21.—Trimming feet: Dewclaws properly trimmed, 
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IMPORTANCE OF PROPER CARE. 


OOD SIRES are absolutely necessary to dairymen, as it is 
largely through the use of good sires that high-producing herds 
are built. up. 

Because of the nervous temperament and great strength of mature 
bulls, they need to be handled with care. Many valuable bulls are 
prematurely lost for service because of poor care and poor man- 
agement. 

Newspapers and farm papers frequently tell of persons being 
injured, or killed, by bulls, as a result of improper equipment or 
wrong handling. Because of such occurrences, dairy bulls have come 
to be looked on in some cases as necessary evils. This attitude often 
means neglect in such essentials as feeding, exercise, removal of 
manure from pens, and various other details of care. 

According to the last census, the total number of dairy bulls 1 year 
old or older, in the United States, was 772,320, about one farm in 
every six having dairy cattle kept a bull. Some of these were good 
bulls, while many of them were not. One of the most important 
objects of the dairyman should be to have the services of a well- bred 
bull. Then, having a good bull, he should be given the care and 
management that will insure the greatest profit from him. 


FEEDING. 


Bull calves to be raised for breeding purposes should be fed and 
handled much the same as heifers: If skim milk is fed, it is desir- 


aor, Suertren, J. B., RAISING THB DAIRY HeIFMR. U. S. Dept. Agr., Leaflet 14, 5 p, 
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able to give the bull calves, after they are 3 months of age, a little 
more grain than the heifers get, and to delay weaning to 8 or 10 
months. As a rule, bulls grow somewhat faster than heifers, and 
this feeding enables them to attain their best size and dev elopment, 
Undersized bulls are seldom looked upon with favor. 

A bull that has an inheritance for large size, but is small because 
of improper development resulting from poor feeding, does not 
transmit small size to his progeny. It is difficult, however, for one 
unfamiliar with the ancestry of the bull to determine whether his 
small size is due to heredity or to poor development. 

Bulls should be of sufficient size and maturity for light service 
at 10 or 12 months of age. From this time on, the grain may be 
much the same as that given the cows in milk. Some breeders feed 
their regular herd mixture. Bulls should be fed enough to kee 
them in a vigorous physical condition, but not too fat, because high 
finish has a tendency to make them sluggish. This is especially true 
of old bulls, which often have a tendency to become weak on their 
legs, owing to excessive weight. In this condition, they hesitate 
to mount and therefore are slow breeders. Golden Glow’s Chief, 
61460, the great Jersey sire, retained his vigor until his death at 15 
or 16 years of age. He became so weakened in his hind legs, how- 
ever, due to his excessive weight, during the last two or three years 

of his life, that he was unable to mount cows. If bulls become too 
fat, cut down the grain ration, and give regular exercise. 

The amount of grain to feed daily varies from 4 to 10 pounds, 
depending on the size and condition of the animal and the kind of 
roughage. The following grain mixtures have been used with 
success : 

Mixture No. 1. Pounds, Mixture No. 2. Pounds, 
Ground corn eerownd O8te.. Shee 300 
NINE OPA oon on Sh Pt We RORE ROB ie 2 noe a ie eee 200 


UE a 200 | Ground corn or barley 
Linseed meal Linseed meal 


Ground oats are considered especially valuable for bulls. Cotton- 
seed meal is not usually regarded with favor, especially when fed in 
large amounts. Some ‘breeders think it causes impotency. 

The legume hays—alfalfa, clover, vetches, soy beans, cowpeas—are 
excellent roughages, and should be fed liberally if possible. They 
are high in protein and mineral matter, especially alfalfa, and are 

valuable for keeping heavily used bulls in condition. Bulls should 
be fed 10 to 20 pounds of these legume hays a day, depending on their 
size and condition. If nonleguminous roughages are fed—timothy 
hay, prairie hay, corn silage, fodder, or stover—feed a grain mix- 
ture higher in protein. 

On some farms the bulls are given the spoiled or musty hay, or 
waste feed, left by other animals. This is poor practice. ‘It is just 
as necessary to feed the bulls properly as it is the cows. 

Breeders differ as to the advisability of feeding silage. Some 
maintain that a considerable amount of silage is likely to lessen the 
vigor of a bull, and may make him sterile. Others feed silage in 
large quantities and report no undesirable results. So far as experi- 
mental work shows, it is probable that silage does not have any 
direct effect on the breeding powers. Large | amounts of silage, oF 


other extremely bulky feeds, may have a tendency to distend the ! 
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paunch so that the bull becomes too heavy on his feet. From 10 
to 15 pounds of silage a day, with other roughage, can be fed safely 
without impairing the usefulness of the animal. 

Dairy bulls should have plenty of water. This matter is often 
neglected, especially when there is not a constant supply in the stall 
or pen and when the bull is difficult to handle. A bull should be 
watered at least once a day during the winter, and twice a day during 
the summer. 

Occasionally the question is asked whether the feed has an in- 
fluence on the number or activity of the sperm cells of a bull. If 
there is any effect, it is probably indirect, and depends on the physi- 
cal condition of the bull rather than directly on the feed. 


HOUSING AND EXERCISE. 


If bulls are to be profitable they must be properly housed, and 
they must get exercise. It is poor practice to compel a bull to stand 
in a small stall constantly without exercise; it may ruin him as 
a breeder, and make him vicious. 

The main things to be considered in providing quarters for bulls 
are: (1) Safety and ease in handling; (2) comfortable stable or 
shed for protection from weather; (3) provision for exercise. 


STABLING. 


A shed or barn opening into a paddock or yard is a practical 


shelter for a bull. The shed may be left open on the south side to 
make it light and dry, but closed on the other sides to keep out 
cold winds and storms. A certain amount of outdoor life is benefi- 
cial, although a bull does not appear to best advantage when kept 
in the open, because of the heavy coat of hair he puts on in cold 
weather. In a cold climate, or extremely cold seasons, it is well 
to have a closed barn. The barn should be well ventilated and 
well lighted. Either a shed or a barn should be large enough to 
allow the animal to move around freely. A strong stanchion or tie, 
and a feed manger are advisable. A feeding alley in front is a 
good feature, so that the handler will not have to enter the pen to 
feed. If the shed opens into a yard, make a gate for the opening. 
By driving the animal into the pen and closing the gate, a man can 
work in the shed without danger from the bull. 

The tie, or stanchion, may be made of heavy planks, or iron. With 
the bull in the stanchion, one can work in the pen with little risk. 
Often a rope is run from the feed alley through a pulley and at- 
tached to the stanchion. By placing feed in the manger, the bull 
will put his head through the stanchion, and the stanchion can thea 
be shut with the rope. 

Some breeders have a box stall in the main barn, with a door 
opening into a yard. The advantages of this plan are that the bull 
can see the other cattle and can be fed and cared for with the rest 
ofthe herd. The box stall should be built strong, preferably of iron 
Pipes set in concrete. It is a good idea to have stanchion, manger, 
and water supply in the stall. Take particular care to see that the 
catches and locks on doors and gates are such that the bull can not 
open them with his head or horns. 
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SAFE-KEEPER BULL PEN. 


A pen known as the “ safe-keeper ” bull pen has been designed by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, primarily for han- 
dling unruly and vicious bulls. (Fig. 1.) This pen includes a shed 
with stanchion and manger, the latter being reached from a feeding 
alley in front. A sliding door, opening into a yard, is operated 
with ropes from the feeding alley, so that the bull can be shut in 
the adjoining yard while the stable is being cleaned. A gate anda 
breeding rack are so placed in the yard that it is unnecessary to 


"WATER PIPE TOBE LAID 
GELOW FROST LINE. 
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SL/DING DOOR OPERATED WITH ROPES. 
prmcmmbemaemes, FROM FEED ALLEY. 


Fie. 1.—Plan of “ safe-keeper” bull pen. 


go into the yard where the bull is. The pen may be in a detached 
building, or in a corner of the barn. Breeders have used various 
modifications of this plan with success and have kept many valuable 
sires that otherwise would have had to be disposed of.’ 

Bull should have a clean, well-drained yard or paddock for exer 
cise, in connection with the barn or pen. Experience shows that 
exercise plays an important part in keeping a bull vigorous and 
healthy. 


nr — 


2 Plans and bills of material for the safe-keeper bull pen will be sent free of charge by 
the Bureau of Public Roads, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C, 
upon request. 
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Care and Management of Dairy Bulls. 
FENCING. 


Under no condition should a bull be placed in a yard or pasture 
that does not have a substantial fence. After a bull has once broken 
through a fence, it is much harder to keep him in. The fence should 
be 5 to 6 feet high or too high for him to jump over. Solid fences— 
those that obstruct his view—are not advisable, except possibly with 
extremely vicious bulls. Bulls usually are more contented if they 
ean see beyond the fence. If the fence is solid, it is a good plan to 
make a mound of earth near the center of the inclosure high enough 
so the bull can see what is going on outside. This method keeps him 
away from the fence, and he is not so anxious to get out. 

The fencing materials most commonly used are woven wire, barbed 
wire, planks, rails, and iron pipe. If barbed wire is used put the 
posts not more than 8 to 10 feet apart, stretch the wire tight, and 
space the strands 8 to 12 inches apart. Five-foot heavy woven-wire 


Fic, 2.—A cheap and practical pole fence. The poles were cut in the timber 
beyond. 


fencing, with one or two strands of barbed wire on top, makes a 
good, durable fence. 

A pole or rail fence is practical and cheap on farms where a nian 
has the material to use. 

Set wooden posts 8 feet apart, preferably in concrete. Cut the 
oles to right length, with enough room at each end to nail to the posts. 
hop a flat place at each end of the poles so they can be nailed solidly 

against the posts. (See fig. 2.) Space the lines of poles 8 to 12 inches 
apart. Important: Nail poles to posts from what will be the inside 
of the pen, to prevent the bull’s forcing the nails out by pushing 
against the poles. If poles or rails are not available, 2 by 6 inch 
planks may be used. (See fig. 3.) 

Another type of fence often used consists of reinforced-concrete 
posts set 8 to 10 feet apart, with iron pipe for rails. (See fig. 6.) 
The rails are run through holes in the posts. If concrete posts are 
used, they must be strongly reinforced. While this type of fence 
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may be expensive, it is strong and substantial and will last a long 
time. 

Danger and inconvenience will be avoided if all gates are strong, 
and equipped with reliable locks and catches, 


MEANS OF EXERCISE. 


The importance of exercise is often underestimated. Many bulls, 
after their value has been proved, are found to be sterile or slow 
breeders, due largely to close confinement and lack of activity. 

The pen should be large enough to permit the bull to take plenty 
of exercise. But many bulls, even when they have a roomy yard, 
are inclined to be lazy and sluggish and do not stir about enough. 
As regular exercise helps materially to keep bulls in vigorous 
condition, it may be necessary to force the sluggish bull to take 
exercise, and various methods have been devised for the purpose. 


Fic, 3.—Fence of 2 by 6 inch planks on heavy posts. 


One way to make bulls take exercise is to yoke them up and work 
them like oxen. Where there is only one bull, he can be hitched 
and worked with a horse. Bulls can be used to haul manure, plow, 
pull stumps, and do various other jobs. Thus the bull not only 
gets exercise, but at the same time does some farm work. (See 
fig. 4.) 

The treadmill is used in some cases (fig. 5), but is not always satis- 
factory, because the bull sometimes refuses to walk on the tread 
unless he is watched, and he may also learn various tricks to stop the 
mill. Then, too, if the incline is wet or slippery, the animal may fall 
and suffer injury. 

In an experiment at the Washington State Agricultural College, 
on the use of the treadmill,’ it was found that this sort of exercise, 





% Washington Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No, 158. 
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in the case of a slow-breeding bull, shortened the time required for 
service. Also, the activity and length of life of the spermatozoa were 
increased. 


Fic. 4.—Two bulls bitched to plow to exercise them. f; 
} d 
If two or more bulls are kept, they may be turned out together. e 
This usually results in their getting considerable exercise, but they , 
may injure one another, especially if they have horns. There are 
cases on record of valuable sires being injured to such an extent as | 
to make them useless as breeding animals, Ifa young bull is turned 
in with an older one, he probably will be active enough to keep out ™ 
of the way. Having the pen, or lot, large enough, so it would be 


t! 


Fic, 5.—Exercising a bull in a treadmill. 


hard for one bull to corner the other, lessens the danger of the bulls 
injuring each other. The owner should use his own judgment as tou 
the merits of this plan. (See fig. 6.) 

64482°—31——-2 
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Bulls may be induced to exercise themselves with an empty barrel 


or keg by bunting or rolling it around the pen. The keg may be 
left on the ground, or be hung by a rope or chain, low enough so 
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Fic, 6.—Bulls in same pen getting .exercise by playing. The owner must use his 
judgment as to the merits of this plan. 


a 


the bull can butt it with his head; or, a block of wood, with the 
corners rounded, will serve the purpose. Some bulls spend hours 
playing with contrivances of this sort, while others pay little atten- 
tion to them. (See fig. 7.) 

When an exercise pen is not available, it is a common practice to 
tie the bull to a ring which slides on a suspended wire or cable. (See 
fig. 8.) The cable should be strong, and 75 to 100 feet long. A 
five-eighths inch iron ring, with swivel link, is good. The cable 

should be hi enough so the bull 
can not get fis feet over the lead 
chain. Twelve to fifteen feet of lead 
chain should be all right. e 
A revolving sweep will give - 
bull some exercise, if he will 1 
it. These schemes, however, ea 
not always successful, because some- 
times when the bull gets used to 
the devices he will lie down and 
take but little exercise. 
Bulls are sometimes staked out 
or tied to a weight that can be 
PNG. ependad biock ok wana”, dragged around from place to place 
strong, empty keg may also be used. while grazing. If this plan 1s used, 
it is well to put the chain around 
the horns and on down through the ring in his nose. It is a good 
plan to wrap the chain with tape or cloth, or inclose it in a short 
piece of garden hose, so as not to rub off the hair and skin. 
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Tf there is no other method of exercise suitable, the bull can be 
led around a few minutes a day, but this takes considerable time and 
there is an element of danger. 


SERVICE. 


Bull calves should be separated from the heifers before they are 
6 months old, as they may begin then to get heifers in calf. 

Bulls are old enough for light service at 10 or 12 months of age, 
but until they are 18 months old they should be bred to only a few 
cows. The bull should not serve more than four or five cows be- 
fore he is a year old, but after that the number of services may 
gradually be increased. At 2 years of age, during the breeding sea- 
son, he should be able to serve four or five cows a week, without in- 
jury. It is not advisable to allow a mature bull to serve more than 
two cows in one day, nor more than 75 or 80 during the year. Cases 
are on record in which bulls have sired a considerably larger number 
of calves in a year’s time, but such is not advisable as a general prac- 
tice, because in most herds the breeding is not evenly distributed 
throughout the year. 


8.—Exercising: Bull tied to a suspended cable, which allows considerable 
exercise, 


In breeding cows, one service or =<? is usually satisfactory, ex- 


cept possibly in the case of a heifer bred for the first time, when two 
services may be advisable. Owing to the excessive weight of a 
heavy bull, the heifers or cows may fall, or it may be difficult to get 
them to stand. In this event a breeding rack may be helpful. 

The breeding rack consists of a stall and a stanchion into which 
the cow is led for breeding.* On each side is an incline with cleats 
on which the bull rests his feet when he mounts for service. The 
weight of the bull is on the rack and not on the cow. Some are so 
constructed that the stanchion can be moved forward or backward, 
according to the size of the cow being bred. (See fig. 9.) 

If a young bull is being bred to a large cow, it is often difficult for 
him to mount high enough for service. Standing the cow in a 
shallow pit will materially help him. 

In general, the bull should never be allowed to run with the herd. 
If he does, some heifers will undoubtedly be bred too young. In 


Bureau of Public Roads, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, 


‘Plans and bills of material for a breeding rack will be furnished free of charge wy the 
upon request. ree 
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addition, there is no accurate method of telling whether the cows are 
safely with calf, and those that have breeding trouble are not quickly 
discovered. Then, too, there is no record of when to expect calves 
and prepare the cows for calving. There is also a tendency for the 
bull to waste his vitality and energy by serving the same cow several 
times. A bull allowed to run in pasture with the herd usually gets 
ample exercise, however, which may be important enough to offset 
the vitality he may waste in serving too often. 


KEEPING RECORDS. 


A breeding record of the bull should be kept. It enables the 
breeder to know when to expect calves. With purebred animals, it is 
often necessary to know the exact service date. 


Fic. 9.—Breeding rack. 


The system of record keeping need not be elaborate. The follow- 
ing is a satisfactory and practical form: 


Nameor | Date bred. 
4 Be a ae Bs Date Date Sex of , 
_ - r | i ] 2 due. calved. | Bull used. calf. Remarks. 

j 


| Feb. 17 Nov. 26| Nov. 28] Prince....| Mé Sold for veal, 
3} Jan. % Nov. 2] Nov. 1]...do......) Female... 


These sheets may be made at home with pen and ink, and tacked 
up near the bull pen for ready reference. The records can be copied 
into the herdbook for future reference. 

A gestation table is of assistance in calculating the time of calv- 
ing. The average gestation period is 283 days. If a gestation 
table is not at hand, a good plan is to count back 3 months from the 
date of service and add 10 days. Thus, if a cow is bred on Feb- 


ruary 4, by counting back 3 months and adding 10 days, the calving 
date will fall about November 14. 
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COST OF KEEP. 


The cost of keeping a bull is an important item to consider. The 
individual farmer will want to know what. the cost will be. The 
question may also come up in connection with bull associations, or 
other farms of joint ownership. The following table shows the 
average feed consumption, and other costs, on 95 bulls in Vermont, 
Indiana, and western Washington. ‘The figures are for an average 
of two years: 


TABLE 2.—Cost of keeping a bull for one year. 


| ial Washing. 
Vermont. Indiana. re 





I ns se sob ad ek ake aeuky tas eeeon pounds. . 
Dry roughage... .. . mas sa do.... 
Succulent roughage 


BReaohs 


Labor. 
DM sli asian eas cdhden bh accesdaseveed dollars. . 


1 Acres. 
2“Potal other costs” includes interest, insurance, bull’s share of buildings, depreciation, etc. 


A number of factors enter into the cost of keeping a bull. Age, 
method of feeding, and price of feeds are some of them. From 
Table 2 one can estimate the amounts of the different kinds of feed, 
and apply the prices of feed, labor, etc., prevailing in the particular 
locality. 


BUYING AND SELLING. 


Most dairymen buy young bulls of breeding age, use them for two 
years, and then, to avoid inbreeding, sell them. This is not good 
practice, because in a large number of cases the bulls are sold for 
slaughter, or knowledge of their whereabouts is lost. 

It is often found that the daughters of these bulls are greatly 
superior to their dams, but the sires have been disposed of before 
the fact becomes known. 

It is better to keep the bulls until production records of their 
daughters can be compared with records of the dams. If the pro 
duction records of the daughters are superior, and other considera 
tions warrant, such bulls should be kept in the herd or disposed of 
in such a way that their services are not lost. 

Of course, if the production records of the daughters do not 
justify keeping the bull as a herd sire, he should be disposed of, 
preferably for beef. 

In order to retain ownership, or use, of prepotent bulls, breeders 
often lease or lend them for definite periods to other breeders. This 
may be done also with younger, unproved sires. The kind of contract 
or lease, and the cash consideration, will depend on conditions. Its 
advisable to include in the contract, or agreement, a clause specifying 
proper care and feed, number of services, and health precautions 
In special cases, it may be advisable to specify that all the bulls 
daughters be tested for milk and fat production after they freshen 
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In buying a herd buil, one may have a choice of a young animal 
of breeding age or an older proved or unproved bull. A proved sire 
must have daughters with production records that can be compared 
with similar records of their dams. The records of the daughters 
may be better than those of their dams, or they may not be so good. 
In general, bulls that have proved to be superior in this respect are 
comparatively scarce, and when they are available usually command 
ahigh price. Then, too, many of these sires are rather old, and may 
be uncertain breeders, or they may be dangerous to handle. For 
these reasons many breeders feel that they are justified in buying 
young, unproved bulls of good type from high-producing ancestry. 
This certainly is the best practice to follow, if satisfactory proved 
sires can not be obtained. If care is exercised in their selection, one 
can usually expect beneficial results from young sires. 

It is good practice to inspect bulls before buying. This often 
saves disappointment, and gives one a knowledge of the conditions 
uder which the animals were raised. In addition, one can usually 
ve the type of the sire and dam, which are important points in select- 
ing bulls. Many satisfactory sales are made by mail, and reputable 
breeders have built up a considerable business on this plan. Photo- 
graphs are valuable, but often misleading. 

If bulls are shipped a great distance, they usually do not appear 
tobest advantage when received. For this reason, judgment should 
be withheld until they have had opportunity to recover from the 
trip. It is a good plan to keep them isolated or away from the herd 
forsome time. Many are purchased subject to a 60 or 90 day retest 
for tuberculosis, which is a wise precaution. In this case, the matter 
of isolation is usually specified in the agreement between buyer and 
seller. 

Some dairymen find it difficult to sell their bulls at a profit, while 
others find it the best-paying part of their business. As a general 
thing, purebred bulls backed 7 with high-production records can 
be disposed of with reasonable profit, if well advertised. This 
necessitates having the dams tested for milk and butterfat produc- 
tio. Experience has shown that increased prices received for bulls 
from tested dams often more than pay for the testing. 


SHIPPING BULLS. 


For shipment by express, put bull in a strong crate, of proper dimen- 

sions. Animals may be injured or reach destination in bad con- 
dition: otherwise, if shipped in poor crates. Figure 10 shows a well- 
constructed crate.® 

Sufficient feed for the animal during shipment should be supplied 
by the shipper, with instructions for feeding and watering written 
on cardboard and tacked on the crate. A sack of hay and a quantity 
of grain, if the shipment is long, will meet the needs. 

It may be advisable to have the bull insured against all hazards, 
for a period of from 30 to 60 days, the insurance covering the period 
of shipment and the time it takes him to get accustomed to new con- 
ditions. This insurance often will materially reduce the cost of 
shipping. 

*Plans and bills of material for this crate will be sent free by the Bureau of Public 

ds, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., upon request. 
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COOPERATIVE BULL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Many farmers, on account of the small number of cows kept, dy 
not find it profitable to keep a bull for their own use. If they buy 
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Fic. 10.—Plan of shipping crate. The size can be changed to suit the size of 
the animal, 


a sire, he may be a cheap and- inferior animal. ‘These farmers shoill 
have the use of good sires without too great expense. 
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Bull associations are designed primarily to enable these farmers to 
have an interest in, and the use of, good bulls at a cost within their 
reach, but many larger breeders also are taking advantage of them. 

By this plan, several farmers in a community go together, buy 

urebred bulls, and use them cooperatively. The association is di- 
vided into breeding blocks, and a bull is kept on a farm centrally 
situated in each block, where the members take their cows to be bred. 
Every two years, the bulls are shifted from one block to another. 
This enables the members to obtain the service of high-class bulls for 
a period of years, limited only by the number of bulls in the associa- 
tion. This plan has been entirely satisfactory, and there are now in 
the United States 218 such associations, owning 956 purebred bulls. 


HANDLING THE BULL. 
RINGING. 


The ring is a safeguard in handling, and every bull should have 
one in his nose, even if he is regarded as gentle and easy to handle. 

When the bull is between 8 months and a year old, a ring should 
be put in his nose. A copper ring 2 to 2} inches in diameter is satis- © 
factory at this time, but it should be replaced by a larger and stronger 
gun-metal ring when he reaches 2 years of age. Rings are likely to 
wear out with use and age, and should be replaced. In case of 
especially unruly bulls, it is well to place two rings in the nose, 

The ringing operation is not difficult, and can be done with but 
little trouble if gone about in the right way. Tie the bull’s head 
fast so he can not jerk. Grasp his nose firmly, with the fingers or a 
nose lead. (Fig. 11.) Push a trocar, with cannula, through the 
cartilage that separates the nostrils. Then pull out the trocar, but 
leave the cannula. Put one end of the opened ring in the cannula, 
then withdraw the cannula, leaving the ring in the nose. Close the 
ring and replace the screw in it. File or sandpaper the joint until 
it is smooth. Do not tie the bull or lead him = the ring until the 
= is healed and soreness gone, which will take from a week to 10 

ays. 

Instead of trocar and cannula, some breeders use a sharp pocket- 
knife with good results. There are also special nose punches on the 
market. 

When about 2 years of age, replace the original ring with a larger 
and stronger one. 

Occasionally a bull pulls the ring out, tearing his nose. (See fig. 
12.) This is usually caused by sudden jerking on a tight rope, 
being tied too short, or getting the ring caught on something. An 
accident of this kind is rather serious, as there is no entirely satis- 
factory way to remedy the condition. In some cases, the ring 
is pee higher up, or the cartilage is pierced the opposite way 
and the ring placed in a vertical position. If this is done, it is 
not advisable to tie the bull by the ring, as it may be torn out again. 
Smaller rings may be placed on either side of the torn place, with 
a larger ring through them. This may work all right in some 
cases, but is not always successful, as the three rings may give 

animal considerable trouble in eating, and get caught on things. 
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If the nose is torn out, the bull should be confined in a stall and 
pen so arranged that it will not be necessary to handle him a great 
deal. If he is handled it should be done only with a strong chain 
or leather halter, which tightens across the nose when the lead 
rope is pulled. There are special halters on the market designed for 
cases of this kind. 


Fic, 11.—Ringing the bull. 
HOBBLING. 


If the animal is especially vicious, it is often advisable to hobble 
him when handling, so that if he starts to run or attack he can be 
thrown to his knees. Some breeders consider this a good method of 
“gentling.” ‘To hobble the bull, put a rope or band around his body, 
just behind the front legs. Have a loop or ring on this rope or band 
on each side of his body. Take another longer rope. Run one end 
through the loop, and tie the end to the pastern of a front leg. One 
person should lead the animal by a halter, while another holds 
the rope that is tied to his foot. When the animal starts, a strong, 
quick pull on the hobble rope usually will bring him to his knees. 
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THROWING OR CASTING. 


It may be necessary, at times, to throw and tie a bull, for various 
reasons. This can be done with an inch rope—prefer rably cotton, 
which is softer and 
more pliable than 
hemp. The rope 
should be 40 to 50 
feet long, depending 
on the size of the 
animal. One end is 
looped around the 
neck and tied with a 
rigid knot that will 
notslip. (See fig. 13.) 

Two half hitches are 

then taken around 

the chest and flank 

respectively, care be- 

ing taken that the 

hitches are well down 

on the side of the 

body. By pulling 

steadily on the free 

end of the rope, the 

animal can be 

thrown. It may be 

necessary, if the ani- 

mal is large, to have 12.—Bull from whose nose the ring has been 
a second rope at- torn out. 

tached to one hind 

foot in order that the foot can be pulled under him, so that he 
can be rolled over on his side. (See fig. 14.) Have plenty of help 


Fic, 13.—Throwirg: Method of putting rope on. Half-hitches should be well 
down on side. 


at hand. Figure 15 shows the animal thrown, and his feet be- 


ing tied. 
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STOCKS. 


Stocks are especially useful for holding bulls for dehorning, trim- 


ming the feet, and some other operations. They are strongly built 
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Fic, 14.—Throwing: Left hind leg is being pulled under body with a second rope, 
so that the bull can be rolled on left side. 


crates into which the animals are led, and securely tied. (See fig, 
16.) They should be of strong material, well bolted. The size should 
be 9 feet long and 6 feet high, with an inside width of 2 feet 4 inches. 
A heavy iron ring, to which the bull may be tied, is bolted to the 
floor about 24 feet in front of the stanchion. A large or a small 


animal can be accommodated by shifting a heavy timber in slots at 
the rear made for that purpose. 


Fic, 15.—Throwing: Method of holding and tying feet, 


Hospital stalls are sometimes constructed on the same principle 
with a belt or a sling attached to a pulley above. 


The slings are 
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assed under the animal, and his weight can be raised from the floor 
y means of the pulley and derrick. Then by tying his feet to the 
foor or uprights, he 

ean be worked on with 

little danger of his 

getting loose. It is 

often difficult, how- 

ever, to lead large or 

heavy animals into 

stocks and hold them 

there, in which case it 

may be necessary to 

throw them. 


STAFF FOR LEADING. 


The bull, when a 
calf, should be trained 
to lead, first with a 
halter, and later with 
a staff attached to the 
ring in his nose. (See 
fig. 17.) There are a 
number of good bull = Fic. 16.—Stocks: These may be used for various pur- 
staffs on the market. pane Ola iron ring bolted to floor in front of 
They are equipped 
with locking diviees so that if properly handled there is little danger 
of their becoming unsnapped. A hand grip on the end aids ma- 
terially. 

CAUTION IN HANDLING. 


Always handle a bull in a firm manner and never trust him. It 
often happens that a man is killed or injured as the result of taking 
chances. No matter how quiet and gentle a bull has been, he is 


Fig. 17.—Proper way to hold bull with a staff. 


likely to be in a bad humor at times. Never take a bull on a public 
highway, unless he can be kept under absolute control, Many serious 
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accidents have occurred as a result of allowing so-called gentle bulls 
to graze along country roads, or driving them to and from pasture 
with the cows on pub- 
lic highways. Some 
States have laws pro 
hibiting these prac. 
tices. 
FEET AND 
HORNS. 


TRIMMING THE FEET, 


Bulls kept in close 
quarters with little ex- 
excise frequently de. 
velop long hoofs. This 
condition is not only 
unsightly, but may 
become painful, so 
much so that the bull 
can not stand or walk squarely. Then, too, it brings on various other 
foot troubles, such as foul foot and rot. The hoofs should be trimmed, 
or they will break off or disfigure the animal’s feet. With young ani- 
mals, this trimming often can be done with a long-handled chisel, 
while the animal is standing on a hard dirt or plank floor. The sole 
and the cleft between the claws can not be got at in this way, how- 
ever, and oftentimes these parts catise the most trouble. In that 
event it may be necessary to throw and tie the animal. 

A pair of pincers, like those used in shoeing horses, comes in handy 
in clipping off the toe of the hoof, or it can be sawed off with a fine- 
tooth saw. A shoeing knife can be used to trim out the sole and dead 
hoof, and then a rasp to smooth down the surface. (Figs. 18 and 
19.) The dewclaws, which often grow to greath length, should also 


be trimmed off £200 TY gets 
close. (Figs.20and21.) gm ge 


DEHORNING. 


In general, bulls to be 
kept for breeding pur- 
poses should not be de- 
horned as calves, be- 
cause it is likely to affect 
their selling price. 
Breeders, as a rule, pre- 
fer bulls with horns. If 
old bulls are properly 
handled, it is seldom 
necessary to dehorn 
them. Dehorning, how- 
ever, is often done to make an ugly bull more easy to handle. 
The animal preferably should be 2 years old before the horns ar 
taken off; otherwise there is danger that false horns or scurs 
develop. It is best to have a veterinarian or other experienced ma 
do the dehorning.® 


a ke tr a dil ak age ieee 


6 See Farmers’ Bulletin No. 949, Dehorning and Castrating Cattle, 


‘cg. 18.—Trimming feet: Cutting out the sole. 
long toes. 


Fic. 19.—Trimming feet: Rasping. 
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TRAINING HORNS. 


It is often desirable to train the horns of younger bulls, in order 
to get the shape typical of the breed. The best time to begin is 
when the bulls are 
quite young. There 
are several devices that 
can be bought or made 
to suit different kinds 
of horn development. 


TRIMMING AND POL- 
ISHING HORNS. 


One may want to 
trim and polish the 
horns. This can be 
done with a rasp, 
pieces of glass, and 
fine sandpaper. The 
rasp should be used 
first to smooth off the 
dead tissue and uneven § 
places, followed by 
scraping with the edges 
of freshly broken glass. 
The scraping should 
always be with the 
grain, and not across. 
Fine sandpaper should 


make the horn smooth | 
a 


;, 20.—Trimming feet: Note the long dewclaws. 


and ready for polish- 
ing. Apply linseed oil 
and pumice stone, or 
metal polish, and pol- 
ish with flannel cloth 


or chamois skin. Fic, 21.—Trimming feet: Dewclaws properly trimmed. 
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YOOD DAIRY BULLS are worth so much for building 
up the production of dairy herds that they should bx 
taken care of properly. 


Because of their temperament, dairy bulls are often 
difficult to handle; consequently they do not always 
receive proper care, exercise, and management, and as 
a result do not give good service. 


Proved sires, which are necessarily old bulls, are 


coming into more general use, and they need special 
care and attention in order that their period of useful 
breeding may be extended as long as possible. 


This bulletin tells briefly how to handle dairy bulls 
safely, how to keep them in good condition, and dis- 
cusses numerous problems bearing on their care and 
management. 
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IMPORTANCE OF PROPER CARE AND MANAGEMENT 


YOOD SIRES kept in good breeding condition are very important 

to the dairy industry, as it is largely through the use of good sires 
that high- produei ing herds are built up. 

Because _ their nervous temperament and great strength, mature 
bulls must be handled with care. Many valuable bulls are prema- 
turely lost for service because of poor care and poor management. 

Newspapers and farm papers frequently tell of persons being in- 
jured or killed by bulls, as a result of improper equipment or wrong 
handling. Because of such occurrences, dairy bulls have come to be 
looked on in some cases as necessary evils. This attitude often means 
neglect in such essentials as feeding, exercise, removal of manure 
from pens, and various other details of care. 

The last census of dairy bulls was taken in 1920, when the number 
reported was about 772.000. About one farm in every six having 
dairy cattle kept a bull. According to a recent estimate of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, based on the present number of 
milk cows and the probable percentage of dairy-purpose cows, there 
are probably about 825,000 dairy-purpose bulls in the United States. 
Every dairyman should have the services of a well-bred bull, and 
the bull should be given the care and management that will ins sure the 
greatest use from him. 

FEEDING 


Bull calves to be raised for breeding purposes should be fed and 
handled much the same as heifers... If skim milk is fed, it is desir- 
able to give the bull calves, after they are 3 months of age, a little 













Young Dairy Stock. 
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1Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1723, Feeding, Care, and Management of 
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more grain than the heifers get, and to delay taking them off skim 
milk until the are 8 or 10 months of age. As a rule, bulls grow 
somewhat faster than heifers, and this feeding enables them to attain 
their best size and development. 

A bull that is small because of improper development resulting 
from poor feeding, does not necessarily transmit small size to his 
progeny. It is difficult, however, for one unfamiliar with the ancestry 
of the bull to determine whether his small size is due to heredity or 
to poor development. 

Bulls as a rule will be of sufficient size and maturity for light 
service at 12 months of age. From this time on they may be fed a 
grain ration much the same as that given to cows that are in milk, 
Some breeders feed their regular herd mixture. Bulls should be fed 
enough to keep them in a vigorous physical condition, but not too 
fat, because high finish has a tendenc y to make them sluggish. This 
is espec ially true of old bulls, which ofte nn have a tendency to become 
weak in their legs because of excessive weight. In this condition 
they hesitate to mount and therefore are slow breeders. Golden 
Glow’s Chief 61460, a great Jersey sire. retained his vigor until his 
death at 15 or 16 years of age. He became so weakened in his hind 
legs, however, due to his excessive weight. during the last 2 or 3 
vears of his life, that he was unable to mount cows. If bulls become 
too fat cut down the grain ration and give reeular exercise. 

The amount of grain to feed daily varies with the individual, de- 
pending on the size and condition of the animal and the kind of 
roughage. The following grain mixtures have been used with 
success ! 


Mirture No. 1 Virture No. 2 
Pounds Pound 
Ground corn ; 300 Ground oats Sees 300 
Ground oats eis 200 Wheat bran aces . 200 
wWocat Pra ....... 200 Ground corn or barley ‘ 100 
Linseed meal___-- 10) Cottonseed meal -_- 2 100 


Ground oats are considered especially valuable for bulls. 

The legume hays—alfalfa, clover, vetch, soybean, cowpea—are ex- 
cellent roughages and should be fed liberally if possible. These hays, 
especially alfalfa, are high in protein and mineral matter and are 
valuable for keeping heavily used bulls in condition. Bulls should be 
fed 10 to 20 pounds of legume hays a day, depending on their size 
and condition. When nonleguminous roughages are fed—-timothy 
hay, prairie hay, corn silage, fodder, or stover—the grain mixture 
should be higher in protein than that fed with legume hays. 

On some farms the bulls are given spoiled or musty hay, or waste 
feed left by other animals. This is not a desirable practice. Bulls 
should be fed good, wholesome feeds. 

Breeders differ as to the advisability of feeding silage. Some 
maintain that a considerable amount of silage is likely to lessen the 
vigor of a bull, and may make him sterile. Others feed silage in 
large quantities and report no undesirable results. So far as experi- 
mental work shows, it is probable that silage does not have any direct 
effect on the breeding powers. Large amounts of silage or other ex- 
tremely bulky feeds may have a tendency to enlarge the paunch so 
that the bull does not serve well. From 10 to 15 pounds of silage : 
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day, with other roughage, can be fed safely without impairing the 
usefulness of the animal. 

Many bulls die as a result of eating pieces of wire, nails, or other 
metal objects that are contained in feed or which may be picked up 
off the ground. Take extreme care to see that such materials are kept 
out of the bull’s reach and, of course, out of his food. If baled hay 
is fed, cut the wires with pliers so that short pieces will not break off 
and later be eaten with the hay. Do not leave nails, pieces of wire, 
or other metal objects lying around where they may be picked up by 
the animals. 

Pasture grass is good for bulls, and if it is possible to provide a 
strongly fenced pasture the work of feeding and handling the bull 
will be reduced to a minimum. If the grass is plentiful, little or no 
additional feed is necessary. Furthermore, a bull will get exercise by 
grazing that would not be possible in a small pen. Ordinarily, it 1 
not considered good practice to pasture the herd bull with the cows. 

The question is often asked as to whether the feed has an influence 
on the number or activity of the sperm cells in the bull’s semen. If 
there is an effect it is probably indirect, acting on the general physical 
condition of the bull. However, if the ration is markedly deficient in 
vitamins A and EK, it will eventually impair the reproductive functions. 

Within recent years much experimental work has been done on the 
influence of certain hormone preparations on the fertility and sexual 
vigor of bulls. In some cases the response has been quite pronounced 
for limited periods of time. Some of these preparations are now on 
the market and can be purchased from drug- and veterinary-supply 
houses. The experimental work has not reached a point, however, 
where definite conclusions or statements can be made as to the advisa- 

bility of using such preparations. If one had an especially valuable 
breeding bull that had become infertile, it would be worn winle to 
try some of these preparations under the guidance of an experienced 
person. 

Dairy bulls should have plenty of water, Watering is often neg- 
lected, especially when it is diffic ‘ult to kee » a constant supply in the 
stall or pen, or when the bull is difficult to handle. Water the bull at 
least once a day during the winter, and twice a day during the 
sulnmer, 

HOUSING AND EXERCISE 


If bulls are to be kept in good breeding condition they should be 
properly housed, and they must get exercise. It is poor practice to 
compel a bull to stand in a small stall constantly without exercise ; it 
may ruin him as a breeder, and it may make him vicious. 

The main things to be considered in providing quarters are: (1) 

Safety and ease in handling the bull; (2) a comfortable stable or shed 


to protect him from the weather; and (3) some means of exercise. 


STABLING 


A shed or barn opening into a paddock or yard is a_ practical 
shelter for a bull. The shed may be left open on the south side 
to make it light and dry, but should be closed on the other sides 
to keep out cold winds and storms. Outdoor life is beneficial to a 
bull. In a cold climate, or extremely cold seasons, it is well to 
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have a barn that can be closed. The barn should be well ventilated 
and well lighted. Either a shed or a barn should be large enough 
to allow the animal to move around freely. A strong stanchion or 
tie, and a feed manger are advisable. A feeding alley in front is 
desirable, so that the handler will not have to enter the pen to feed. 
If the shed opens into a yard, make a gate for the opening. By 
driving the animal into the pen and closing the gate, a man can 
work in the shed without danger from the bull. 

The tie, or stanchion, may be made of heavy planks or iron pipes, 
With the bull in the stanchion one can work in the pen with little 
risk. Often a rope is run from the feed alley through a pulley 
and attached to the stanchion. If feed is placed in the manger, 
the bull will put his head through the stanchion, and the stanchion 
can then be shut with the rope. 

Some breeders have a box stall in the main barn, with a door 
opening into a yard, The advantages of this plan are that the bull 
can see the other cattle, which often appears to cause him to be more 
quiet, and that he can be fed and cared for with the rest of the 
herd. The box stall should be built strong, preferably of tron pipes 
set in concrete. It is a good idea to have stanchion, manger, and 
water supply in the stall. Take particular care to see that the 
catches and locks on doors and gates are such that the bull cannot 
open them with his head or horns. 

The Bureau of Dairy Industry has built several bull barns, in- 
cluding one at Woodward, Okla. (fig. 1), after a plan (fig. 2) de- 
vised by the South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station. 
The barn consists of an open shed with stall space for two bulls. A 
feeding alley and feed room are located between the two stalls. A 
breeding rack or chute is placed directly in front of the barn, and 
etes are su arranged that each bull can be kept either in the stall 
or in the outside pen. The gate arrangement permits the use of 
either bull when a cow is to be bred in the breeding rack or chute. 
These barns are simple and economical to build. 


SAFE-KEEPER BULL PEN 


A pen known as the safe-keeper bull pen has been designed by the 
Department of Agriculture that makes possible the handling and 
feeding of bulls without the attendant having to come in contact with 
the animal (fig. 3). This pen includes a shed with stanchion and 
manger, the latter being reached from a feeding alley in front. A 
sliding ‘door. opening into a yard, is operated with ropes from the 
feeding alley so that the bull can be shut in the adjoining yard while 
the stable is being cleaned. A gate and a breeding rack are so placed 
in the yard that it is unnecessary to go into the yard where the bull is. 
The pen may be in a deti whed building or in a corner of the barn. 
Breeders have used various modifications of this plan with suecess and 
have kept many valuable sires that otherwise would have had to be 
clisposed of.° 








2South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 272, Care and Management 
of the Dairy Bull. 
‘Plans and bills of materials for the safe-keeper bull pen will be sent free of charge by 


the Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 


Dp. C., upon request. 
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FIGURE 1] Open shed for housing two bulls. 
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FiGuRE 2.—Floor plan for the shed, showing arrangement of breeding chute and system 
of gates used for the two bulls. 
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alt 
; Bulls should have a clean, well-drained yard or paddock for exer- 
; cise, in connection with the barn or pen. Experience shows that exer- 
cise plays an important part in keeping a bull vigorous and healthy. 
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FENCING 


Under no condition place a bull in a yard or pasture that does not 
have a substantial fence. After a bull has once broken through a 
fence, it is much harder to keep him in. The fence should be 5 to 6 
feet high or too high for him to jump over. Solid fences—those that 
obstruct his view—are not advisable, except possibly with extremely 
vicious bulls. Bulls usually are more contented if they can see 
hevond the fence. If the fence is solid, it is a good plan to make a 
mound of earth near the center of the enclosure high enough so the 
bull can see what is going on outside. This keeps him away from 
the fence, and he is not so anxious to get out. 

The fencing materials most commonly used are woven wire, barbed 
wire, planks, rails, and iron pipe. If barbed wire is used put the 
posts not more than 8 to 10 feet apart, stretch the wire tight. and 
space the strands 8 to 12 inches apart. Five-foot heavy woven-wire 
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fencing, with one or two strands of barbed wire on top, makes a good, 
durable fence. 

A pole or rail fence is practical and cheap on farms where such 
material is available. 


A cheap practical pole fence. The poles were cut in the timber beyond 


FIGURE 5.—Fence of 2- by 6-inch planks on heavy posts, 


Set wooden posts 8 feet apart, preferably in concrete. Nail the 
poles to the posts, 8 to 12 inches apart. If a flat place is chopped at 
each end of the poles they can be nailed solidly against the posts 
(fig. 4). It is important to nail the poles to the posts from what will 
be the inside of the pen, to prevent the bull’s forcing the nails out by 
pushing against the poles. If poles or rails are not available, 2- by 


6-inch planks may be used (fi 


58555°—38———2 


g. 5). 
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Another type of fence often used consists of reinforced-concrete 
posts set 8 to 10 feet apart, with iron pipe for rails (fig. 7). The 
rails are run through holes in the posts. If concrete posts are used, 
they must be st rongly reinforced. Although this type of fence may 
be expensive, it is strong, substantial, and durable. 

Danger and inconvenience will be avoided if all gates are strong, 
and equipped with reliable locks and catches. 

In recent years the use of the electrified wire fence as a permanent 
or temporary fence has increased greatly, and some breeders ar 
using electrified fences for their bull pens or bull pastures. It would 
be dangerous to rely wholly on one or two electrified wires to re- 





FiGurRE 6.—This dairy bull at the Beltsville Research Center is getting exercise while per 
forming useful farm work. 


strain an unruly and vicious bull. An electrified wire strung along 
the inside of the regular bull fence, however, would tend to prevent 
the bull attacking the fence with his horns, or fighting through the 
fence with another bull in an adjoining pen. 

Several reliable companies are now making this electrical equip- 
ment. Home-made outfits devised by inexperienced persons are 
likely to be dangerous. 


MEANS OF EXERCISE 


The importance of exercise is often underestimated. Many bulls, 
after their value has been proved, are found to be sterile or slow 
breeders, which may be due largely to close confinement and lack of 
activity. 

The pen should be large enough to permit the bull to take plenty of 
exercise. Regular exercise helps materially to keep bulls in vigorous 
condition. But many bulls, even when they have a roomy yard or 
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pasture, are inclined to be lazy and sluggish and do not stir about 
enough. It may be necessary to exercise the sluggish bull or induce 
him to exercise himself, and various methods have been devised for 
the purpose. 

One way is to yoke bulls up and work them like oxen. Where there 
is only one bull, ‘he can be worked alone or hitched and worked with 
a horse. Bulls can be used to haul manure, plow, pull stumps, and do 

various other jobs. Thus the bull not only gets exercise, but at the 
same time does some farm work (fig. 6). 

The treadmill is used in some cases but is not always satisfactory, 
because the bull sometimes refuses to walk on the tread unless he is 
watched, and he may also learn various tricks to stop the mill. Then. 
too, if the incline is wet or slippery, the animal may fall and suffer 
injury. 
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If two or more bulls are turned out together, usually they will get 
considerable exercise, but they may injure one another, especially if 
they have horns. There are cases on record of valuable sires being 
injured to such an extent as to be useless for breeding. However, a 
young bull turned in with an older one probably will be active enough 
lo keep out of the way. Also, having the pen or lot large enough so 
it would be hard for one bull to corner the other lessens the d: anger 
of the bulls injuring each other (fig. 7). 
sulls may be induced to exercise themselves with an empty barrel or 
keg by bunting or rolling it around the pen. The keg may be left 
on the ground or may be hung by a rope or chain, low enough so 
the bull can butt it with his head, or a block of wood with the corners 
rounded will serve the purpose (fig. 8). Some bulls spend hours play- 


ing with contrivances of this sort, others pay little attention to them. 
When an exercise pen is not available, it is a common practice to 


FIGURE 7.—Bulls in same pen getting exercise by playing. 
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tie the bull to a ring which slides on a suspended wire or cable 
(fig. 9). The cable should be strong and should be 75 to 100 feet 


long. It is desirable to use a 54-inch iron ring with a swivel link, 
The cable should be high enough so the bull cannot get his feet 


over the lead chain. 


About 12 to 15 feet of lead chain is required, 

A revolving sweep will give the 
bull some exercise 1f he will use it. 
These schemes, however, are not al- 
ways successful, because sometimes 
when the bull gets used to the de- 
vices he will lie down and take but 
little exercise. 

Sometimes a bull is staked out 
or tied to a weight than can be 
dragged around from place to pl: wee 
while he grazes. If this plan is 
used, it is well to put the chain 
around the horns and on down 
through the ring in the bull’s nose, 
It is a good plan to wrap the chain 
with tape or cloth, or to enclose it 
ina short piece of garden hose, so as not to rub off the hair and skin. 

A bull exerciser, which is operated by an electric motor, is on 
the market. The leading arm has a chain attached to the outer end. 
This chain snaps onto the ring in the bull’s nose, and when the arm 
is turned around and around by the motor, the bull is forced to walk 
inacirele. This device can also be set to reverse its motion after each 
half circle, thus forcing the bull to turn at each half circle. 


Figure 8.—Exercising : Bull playing with 
a suspended block of wood. A strong, 
empty keg may also be used. 





PIGURE tied to 


9.—Exercising : Bull 


a suspended cable which affords him considerable 
exercise, 


At the Bureau of Dairy Industry experiment farm, Beltsville, Md., 
where several old bulls are kept in service, an exerciser designed to 
exercise a number of bulls at once has been in use for several years. 
A circular framework with a radius of approximately 22 feet 1s 
mounted on wheels. Beams project out from the center like spokes 


from a hub. The beams are attached to the turnplate which rests 
on a pin set in a post at the center. Toward the outer edge the 
beams are supported on wheels that travel on a concrete track. Bulls 
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are hitched or tied in spaces between the beams at the outer edge of 
the circle, and are compelled to walk on a circular track. One or 
sometimes two = = the pulling, and an attendant sits on a plat- 
form in the center to keep the bulls walking (fig. 10). The bulls 
are exercised ap code itely 114 hours each day. 





Figure 10.—Circular bull exerciser at the Bureau of Dairy Industry experiment farm, 
Seltsville, Md. 


SERVICE 


Separate the bull calves from the heifers before they are 6 months 
old, as some early maturing bulls at that age may get ‘heifers in calf. 

A bull is old enough for light service at 12 months of age, but until 
he is 18 months old he should be bred to only a few cows, At 2 years 
of age, during the breeding season, he should be able to serve four or 
five cows a week, without injury. It is not advisable to allow a 
mature bull to serve more than 1 cow a day, and never more than 2 
cows in one day, nor more than 75 to 100 during the year. Cases are 
on record in which bulls have sired more than 100 calves in a year’s 
time, but such heavy service is not advisable as a general practice. 
The amount of service that bulls can be permitted without injury to 
their breeding efficiency or fertility seems to vary greatly. 


FERTILITY 


A study of the breeding records of 20 bulls (proved sires) all over 
) years of age, owned by the Bureau of Dairy Industry, including a 
total of 2 982 services to fertile cows, showed that there was a trend 
toward lower average fertility of the sires as the number of services 
per month ine ‘reased. The aver age breeding efficiency or fertility of 
the sires, as measured by the percentage of services to fertile cows 
that resulted in conceptions, was 47.2 percent for the months when 1 
to 8 services occurred, as compared with 33 percent for the bi 
when 10 or more services were permitted. Also, the average efficiency 
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decreased as the amount of service for the preceding month increased, 
The average fertility was 47.3 percent for the month following months 
when no service had occurred; it decreased to 44.6 percent for the 
month following months when 1 to 3 services had occurred; and 
there was a further consistent decrease in fertility to 29.6 percent for 
the month tllewing months when 10 or more services had been per- 
mitted. There was, however, wide variation between the individual 
bulls in this respect, 

Season of the year appears to have had little if any effect on the 
fertility of the sires, on an average, at the experiment stations of the 
Sureau. For 42 sires, of which 22 were at Beltsville over a 4-year 
period and 20 at eight other stations, there appeared to be a slight 
increase in the average number of services required for a conception 
in summer as compared to winter. This was mostly due to the breed- 
ing records of the Beltsville sires. Results for the different stations, 
however, except possibly Beltsville, did not vary greatly enough or 
in any order that would indicate a seasonal effect. 

Sires differ so greatly in breeding efficiency or fertility with ad- 
vanced age that no general rule can be given as to when an old bull 
may become an uncertain breeder or useless for breeding purposes. 
The Bureau in its breeding experiments often keeps old sires in service 
as long as possible, which affords some comparison of their fertility 
with age. Of 20 sires owned by the Bureau, 15 were in service at 10 
years, 8 at 12 years, and only 4 at 13 years of age. Most of these sires 
were in service until no longer of use. The fertility of the sires at 
the age of 5 to 7 years, as measured by the percentage of services to 
fertile cows that resulted in conceptions, averaged 51.9 percent, and 
there was an inconsistent but general decline with advanced age to 
an average of 28.3 percent for the few sires still in service at 13 years 
of age or over. 


FERTILITY EXAMINATION 


The first indication of low fertility in a bull is his failure to get 
cows with calf. If only one or two cows fail to conceive, the trouble 
may be with these particular cows. However, if several cows fail to 
conceive after one or two services and if it is reasonably certain that 
there is no epidemic of breeding trouble among the cows, the bull’s 
fertility is likely to be at fault. In this event it would be advisable 
to have his semen examined under a microscope to check the number, 
form, and motility of the sperms. A semen sample may be obtained 
from the vagina of a cow just after she is bred or a sample may be se- 
cured from the bull by massaging his accessory genital organs. A vet- 
erinarian or other experienced person with proper equipment should be 
employed to do this and to interpret the condition of the sperm cells 
when examined under the microscope. 


BREEDING 


In breeding cows, one service should be as efficient in getting con- 
ception as a greater number of services, at one oestrum or heat 
period. Owing to the excessive weight of a heavy bull, the heifers or 
cows may fall, or it may be difficult to get them to stand. In this 
event a breeding rack is helpful. 
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The breeding rack consists of a stall and a stanchion into which 
the cow is led for breeding. On each side is an incline with cleats 
on which the bull rests his feet when he mounts for service. The 
weight of the bull is on the rack and not on the cow. Some are so 
constructed that the stanchion can be moved forward or backward. 
according to the size of the cow being bred (fig. 11). 





FIGURE 11.—Breeding rack. 


If a young bull is being bred to a large cow, it is often difficult for 
him to mount high enough for service. Standing the cow with her 
hind feet in a shallow pit is a device often used to correct this diffi- 
culty. 

In general, the bull should never be allowed to run with the herd. 
If he does, some heifers will undoubtedly be bred too young. In 
addition, there is no accurate method of telling whether the cows are 
safely with calf, and those that have breeding trouble are not quickly 
discovered. Then, too, there is no record of when to expect calves 
and prepare the cows for calving. There is also a tendency for the 
bull to waste his vitality and energy by serving the same cow several 
times. A bull allowed to run in pasture with the herd does get more 
exercise, however, and this may offset to some extent the vitality he 
may waste, in serving too often. 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 


In recent years much interest has developed in the use of artificial 
insemination for breeding dairy stock. If the proper care and tech- 
nique are exercised, semen can be collected, kept for several days, and 
successfully used on cows in the herd or in nearby herds. This should 


deliinaisiiaiaiiaiines 
‘Plans and bills of materials for a breeding rack will be furnished free of charge by 


the Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., upon request. 
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extend the use of a valuable sire to a much greater extent than if 
natural matings are used. Then, too, many valuable sires, because of 
age or because they are crippled, are unable to perform natural sery- 
ice, in which event artificial Insemination can be practiced. 

It has also been demonstrated that semen can be transported by 
airplane to distant points for artificial insemination. In the labora- 
tory of the sureat at Beltsville. sperm cells have been kept active 
from 6 to 11 d: ays in numerous instances and for as long as 21 days in 
some instances. 

Only veterinarians or specially trained men should attempt the 
collection and preparation of the semen for holding or shipment, and 
artificial insemination of the cow on receipt of the package. Further 
information on methods of collecting, storing, and transporting Se- 
men from bulls, together with suggestions for impregnating cows, 
will be sent if a request is addressed to the Bureau of Dairy Industry, 
Washington, D.C. 


KEEPING RECORDS 


A breeding record of the bull should be kept. It enables cm breeder 
to know when to expect calves. With registered animals, it is neces- 
sary to know the exact service date. 

The system ot record keeping need not he elaborate. The form 
shown in table 1 is satisfactory and practical, 


‘TABLE 1 Fori for breeding records 
/ 
Date bred 
Name or | Da vate Br S f I 
cow No iu ( i 
Roan Feb. 17 Nov. 2¢ Nov. 28 | Prince Ma Sold f il 
LOSE Jan 3) Jan, 24 1.. Nov. 2} N i lo Female 


These forms nay be made at home with pen and ink. and tacked 
up near the bull pen for ready reference. The records can be 
copied into the herd-record book for future reference. 

A gestation table (table 2) is of assistance in calculating 8 time 
of « ‘alving. The average gestation period is 2S3 days. Lf 
tion table is not at hand, a good plan is to count back 3 waits from 
the date of service and add 10 days. Thus, if a cow is bred on 
February 4, by counting back 3 months and adding 10 days, we find 
that the calving day will fall about November 14. 


gesta- 


The technic of artificial insemination with dairy cattle BOIM-75S (mimeographed). 
. i 
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COST OF KEEP 


The cost of keeping a bull is an important item to consider. The 
individual farmer will want to know what the cost will be. The 
question may also come up in connection with bull associations 
other forms of joint ownership. Table 3 shows the average feed 
consumption, and other costs, on 95 bulls in Vermont, Indiana, and 
western Washington. The figures are for an average of 2 years. 


TABLE 5.—Feed consumption and other costs of keeping a bull for 1 year 


€ I ] I W 
Concentrates pound 56 399.7 
Dry roughage lo 6,734 | $,025. 4 | 
Succulent roughage lo 2 t} 002.8 | 
Bedding lo 269 | 645. 4 | 
Pasture ollars 2 4.56 | 
Labor hours 79 57 
Total other costs ? lollar 1.21 %) 7] 


A number of factors enter into the cost of keeping a bull. Age, 
method of feeding, and price of feeds are some of them. From tabk 
3 one can estimate the amounts of the different kinds of feed and 
apply the prices ot teed. labor. etc., prevailing 1)) the particular 
locality. 


BUYING AND SELLING 


Most dairymen buy young bulls of breeding age, use them for 2 
years, and then, to avoid inbreeding, sell them. Ina large number 
of cases the bulls are sold for sl: ughter or knowledge of their where- 
abouts is lost. Some of these bulls may prove be excellent sires, 
2s shown by the superiority of the daughters over their dams, but 
under this practice the sires will have been disposed of before the 
fact becomes known. 

It is better to retain ownership of the bulls until production ree- 
ords of their daughters can be compared with records of the dams. 
If the production records of the daughters are superior, and other 
considerations warrant, such bulls should be kept in the herd 
otherwise disposed of in such a way that they will continue in 
se rvie 7. 

Of course if the production records of the daughters do not justify 
keeping the bull as a herd sire, he should be disposed of, preferabl) 
for beef. 

In order to retain ownership or use of prepotent bulls, breeders often 
lease or lend them for definite periods to other breeders. This may 
be done also with younger, unproved sires. The kind of contract or 
lease and the cas sh consideration will depend on conditions. It is 
advisable to include in the contract or agreement, a clause specify- 
ing proper care and feed, number of services, and health precautions. 
In special cases, it may be advisable to specify that all the bull's 
daughters be tested for milk and butterfat production after they 
freshen. 
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In buying a herd bull one may have a choice of a young animal 
of breeding age or an older proved or unproved bull. A proved sire 
must have daughters with production records that can be compared 
with similar records of their dams. The records of the daughters 
may be better than those of their —_ or they may not be so good. 
In general, bulls that have proved to be superior in this respect are 
comparative ly scarce, and when mpl are available usually command 
ahigh price. Then, too, many of these sires are rather old, and may 
be uncertain breeders, or they nay ia dangerous to handle. For these 
reasons many breeders follow the prac tice of buy Me young, unproved 
bulls from high-producing ancestry. This certainly is the best prac- 
tice to follow, if satisfactory proved sires cannot be obtained. 

A dairyman interested in using’ proved bulls, or sons ot proved 
bulls, should consult his county agent or State dairy extension spe- 
cialist, Who can assist — in locating them. Sons of proved bulls 
hat have demonstrated their ability to transmit high production can 
isually be used with more assurance than sons of unproved bulls. 

ae many satisfactory sales and purchases of bulls are 
nade by mail, and reputable breeders have built up a considerable 
business on this plan, it is good practice to inspect bulls before 
uying. This often saves disappointment and gives one a knowledge 
of the conditions under which the animals were raised. In addi- 
ion one can usually see the type of the sive and dam, which are 
mportant points in selecting bulls. Photographs are valuable, but 
often misleading. 

If bulls are ship ped a great distance, they y usually do not appear to 
est advantage when received. For this reason, judgment should 
be withheld until they have had opportunity to recover from the 
trip. It is a good p lan to kee ‘p them isolated or away trom the herd 
for some time. Many are purchased subject. to a 60-day retest for 
tuberculosis and Bang’s disease, which is a wise precaution. In this 
case, the matter of isolation is ee specified in the agreement 
between buyer and seller 

Some breeders find it difficult to sell their young bulls at a profit, 
while others find it the best-paying part of their business. As a gen- 
eral thing, registered bulls backed up with high-production records 
can be disposed of with reasonable profit, if well advertised. This 
necessitates having the dams tested for milk and butterfat produc- 
tion, and if possible the sires should be proved. Experience has 
shown that increased prices received for bulls from tested dams 
often more than pay for the testing. 





COOPERATIVE BULL ASSOCIATIONS 


Many f farmers, on account of keeping only a small number of cows, 


lo not find it profitable to keep a bull. If such a farmer buys a sire, 
he may be a cheap and inferior animal. These farmers should have 
the use of good sires without too great expense. 
dull associations are designed primarily to enable these farmers to 
have an interest in, and the use of, good bulls at a cost within their 
reach, but many larger breeders also are taking advantage of them. 
By this plan, several farmers in a community combine to buy reg- 
istered bulls and use them cooperatively. It is desirable for exchange 
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3 i and economy to have three or more registered bulls owned by the eun- 
. association. The association is divided into breeding blocks, and a weal 
bull is kept on a farm centrally situated in each block, where the cial. 
members take their cows to be bred. Every 2 years, the bulls are 
shifted from one block to another. This enables the members to 
x obtain the service of high-class bulls for a period of years, limited 
, only by the number of bulls in the association. This pki in has been 
Ml ay satisfactory, and there are now in the United States 160 such associa- 
Sk tions, owning 694 registered bulls. 
; 
se SHIPPING BULLS 
i? For shipping a bull by express, see that the crate is strong and 
‘i of proper dimensions. The bull may be injured or reach his destina- 
RN. tion in bad condition otherwise, if shipped im a poor crate. Figure 12 
shows a well constructed crate.” 
fi Supply enough feed for the animal during shipment, a waterbucket, 
<= * and instructions for feeding and watering written on cardboard and 
33 tacked on the crate. 
i It may be advisable to have the bull insured against all hazards, 
& | for a period of from 30 to 60 days, the insurance covering the period 
of shipment and the time it takes him to get accustomed to new 
conditions. 

It is best to ship old bulls long distances by freight in a boxear with 
ventilators. The side doors and ventilators should be adjusted and — | 
fastened to suit weather conditions. See that there is a fence built 
across one end of the car so that the side doors are outside the pen, 

and have the bull turned loose in this pen. He should not be tied 

: during the journey, but a short length of chain or rope left in his 
nose ring will facilitate catching him. Have the pen well bedded, and 

a put a layer of earth on the floor of the car to make the trip easier. 


Provide one or two barrels with canvas covers filled with water and 

a waterbucket or tub. See that there is a small opening in the fence 

near the floor large enough for the bucket or tub, so that the train | 

attendants can water the bull without entering the pen. Place sufli- | 

cient hay in the pen to last the bull en route. Only in exceptional | 

cases is It necessary to have an attendant accompany the bull, as the | 

trainmen will attend to watering. | 
In moving bulls short distances a motortruck is best. For trans- 


porting old bulls, see that the truck body is strongly built and that the 

sides and ends are high enough to keep the bull from breaking out. 

| 

| 

HANDLING THE BULL 

t f 

it RINGING 

i" | 
The ring is a safeguard in handling, and every bull should have one ! 


in his nose, even if he is regarded as ‘gentle and easy to handle. 

When the bull is between 8 months and a year old, a ring should 
be put in his nose. A copper ring 2 to 214 inches in diameter is satis: 
factory at this time, but 1t should be replaced by a larger and stronger 





The 

*Plans and itemized list of materials for this crate will be sent free by the Bureau of troub] 
Agricultural Engineering, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. ©., upon 

request. 80 he 
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gun-metal ring when he reaches 2 years of age. Rings are likely to 
wear out with use and age. and should be re pl: iced. In case of espe- 
cially unruly bulls, it is well to place two rings in the nose. 
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tRE 12.—Plan of shipping crate. The size can be changed to suit the size of the 
animal 





The ringing operation is not difficult and can be done with but little 
trouble if it is gone about in the right way. Tie the bull’s head fast 
% he cannot jerk. Grasp his nose ‘firmly, with the fingers (4) ora 
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She nose lead (fig. 13). Push a trocar, with cannula (B), through the way 
ae cartilage that separates the nostrils. Then pull out the trocar, but not | 
‘ft leave the cannula (C’). Put one end of the opened ring in the can. sma 
ime nula (DY), then withdraw the cannula, leaving the ring in the a la 
q nose (#). Close the ring and replace the screw in it (7). File o cases 
re sandpaper the joint until it is smooth. Do not tie the bull or lead way: 
: him by the ring until the nose is healed and soreness gone. whicl the 
ify #e will be from a week to 10 days. vive 
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FIGURE 13.—Ringing the bull. hi 


Instead of a trocar and cannula, some breeders use a sharp pocket- 
' knife with good results. Some rings are provided with a sharp 
= S 
"I point which when opened can be used to pierce the cartilage in the he 


: nose. There are also special nose punches on the market. m 
. Occasionally a bull pulls the ring out, tearing out the septum of cle 
aa 3 his nose (fig 14). This is usually caused by sudden jerking on a ne 
tight rope, being tied too short, or getting the ring caught on some- he 
thing. An accident of this kind is rather serious, as there is no fle 
entirely satisfactory way to remedy the condition. In some cases, pr 


the ring is placed higher up, or the cartilage is pierced the opposite 
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way and the ring placed in a vertical position. If this is done, it is 
not advisable to tie the bull by the ring, as it may be torn out again. 
Smaller rings may be placed on either side of the torn place, with 
a larger ring through them, This may work all right in some 
cases, but is not al- 
ways successful, as 
the three rings may 
vive the animal con- 
siderable trouble in 
eating and may get 
caught on objects. 
If the nose is torn 
out. the bull should 
be confined in a stall 
and the pen so ar- 
ranged that it will 
not be necessary to 
handle him a ereat 
deal. If handling is 
necessary, it should 
he done only with a 
strong chain or leath- 
er halter which tight- 
ens across the nose 
when the lead rope is 
pulled. There are 
special halters on the 
market desiened "for 
cases of this kind. 





Figure 14.—Bull from whose nose the ring has been torn 
out. 


HOBBLING 


[f the animal is especially vicious, it is often advisable to hobble 
him when handling, so that if he starts to run or attack he can be 
thrown to his knees. Some breeders consider this a good method of 
“gentling.” To hobble the bull, put a rope or band around his 
body just behind the front legs. Have a loop or ring on this rope or 
band on either side of his body. Take another longer rope. Run 
one end through the loop, and tie the end to the pastern of a front 
leg. One person should lead the animal by a halter, or staff while 
another holds the rope that is tied to his foot. When the animal 
starts, a strong, quick pull on the hobble rope usually will bring 
him to his knees. 

THROWING OR CASTING 


It may be necessary at times to throw and tie a bull. This can 
be done with an inch rope—preferably cotton, which is softer and 
more pliable than hemp. The rope should be 40 to 50 feet long, 
depending on the size of the animal. One end is looped around the 
neck and tied with a rigid knot that will not slip (see fig. 15). A 
half hitch is then taken around the chest and one also around the 
flank. The hitch must be well down on the side of the body. By 
pulling steadily on the free end of the rope, the animal can be thrown. 
It may be necessary, if the animal is large, to attach a second rope to 
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al! 
; one hind foot in order that a foot may be pulled under hin, so that he 
| can be rolled over on his side (fig. 16). Have plenty of help at 
i hand. Figure 17 shows the animal thrown and his feet being tied, 
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q FIGURE 15.—Throwing: Method of putting repe on. Haltf-bitches should be well dow 
on side. 
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rope, so that the bull can be rolled on his left side. 
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STOCKS 





Stocks are especially useful for holding bulls for dehorning, trin- 
ming the feet, and some other operations. They are strongly built 
crates (fig. 18) into which the animals are led, and securely tied. 
at They should be of strong material, well bolted, 9 feet long and 6 
feet high, with an inside width of 2 feet 4 inches. A heavy iron|) A 
ring, to which the bull may be tied, is bolted to the floor about 2!) | ofte 
feet in front of the stanchion. A large or a small animal can be ac & cha 
commodated by shifting a heavy timber in slots made at the rear for @ like 
that purpose. hig! 





| 
thro 
FIGURE 16.—Throwing: The left hind leg is being pulled under the body with a second T 
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Figure 17 Throwing: Method of holding and tying the feet. 


Hospital stalls are 
sometimes constructed 
on the same principle, 
with a belt or a sling 
attached to a pulley 
above. Pass the slings 
under the animal, and 
raise his weight from 
the floor by means of 
| the pulley and derrick. 
Then with his feet tied 
tothe floor or uprights, 
lie can be worked on 
with little danger that 
he will vet loose. It is 
often difficult, how- 
ever, to lead large or 
' heavy animals into 
stocks and hold them 
there, in in which case 
it may be necessary to 
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ricure 18.—Stocks: These may be used for various 
purposes. Note the iron ring bolted to the floor in 
throw the mm, front ot the stanchion 


STAFF FOR LEADING 


' The bull should be trained to lead while still a calf, first with a 
halter, and later with a staff attached to the ring in his nose (fig. 19). 
There are a number of good bull staffs on the market. They are 
equipped with locking devices, so that if properly handled ‘there 
it | 8 ttle danger of their becoming unsnapped. A hand grip on the 


end aids materially. 
; CAUTION IN HANDLING 


_ Always handle a bull in a firm manner and never trust him. It 
often happens that a man is killed or injured as the result of taking 
chances. No matter how quiet and gentle a bull has been, he is 
likely to be in a bad humor at times. "Never take a bull ona public 
highway unless he can be kept under absolute control. Many seri- 
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ous accidents have occurred as a result of allowing so-called gent} 
bulls to graze along country roads or driving them to and _ froy 
pasture with the cows on public highways. Some States have lays 
prohibiting these practices. 





iS 


Pictke 19.—Proper way to hold bull with a staff 


FEET AND HORNS 
TRIMMING THE FEET 





Bulls kept in close quarters with little exercise frequently ¢ 
velop long hoofs. This condition is not only unsightly, but ma 
become so painful that the bull cannot stand or walk squarely. The 
too, it brings on various other foot troubles, such as foul foot an 
rot. The hoofs should be trimmed, or they will break off or disfigw 
the animal’s feet. Hoofs of young animals often can be trimm 
with a long-handled chisel. while the animal is standing on 
hard dirt or plank floor. The sole and the cleft between the claw 
cannot be got at in this way, however, and often these parts cats 


r 


g 
the most trouble. In that event it may be necessary to throw a 
tie the animal. 

' A pair of pincers—the kind used in shoeing horses—is a han 
implement for clipping off the toe of the hoof, or it can be saw 
off with a fine-tooth saw. A shoeing knife can be used to tr 
cut the sole and dead hoof, and then a rasp can be used to smool 
down the surface (figs. 20 and 21). The dewclaws, which oft 
grow to great length, should also be trimmed off fairly close (fig 
22 and 23). 


DEHORNING 


* 


Preferably bulls should be dehorned as calves, though some bree 
ers do not follow this practice because of the possibility of injurii 
the sales value for buyers who might want to show the animal. } 
horning is often done to make a vicious bull more easy to hand 
It is best to have a veterinarian or other experienced man do t 
dehorning of older animals.’ 





vi 7See Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1600, Dehorning, Castrating, Branding, and Marking bé 
m Cattle. 
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Ficure 20.—Trimming feet : Cutting out the sele. Note the long toes. 





FiGURE 21.—Trimming feet: Rasping. 
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i) Figure 22.—Trimming feet: Note the long dewclaws. 
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TRAINING HORNS 


If bulls have not been dehorned as calves it is often desirable to 
train the horns in order to get the shape typical of the breed. The 
best time to begin is when the bulls are quite young. There are sey. 
eral devices that can be bought or made to suit different kinds of a 
ORGAN 
horn development. 





3 eau 
FIGURE 25.,—Trimming feet; Dewclaws properly trimmed. on 
TRIMMING AND POLISHING HORNS Aube 
sCommo 
a . . . . -. 
If it seems desirable to trim and polish the horns, this can be done BBieay 
with a rasp, pieces of glass, and fine sandpaper. Use the rasp first to BBured 


smooth off the dead tissue and uneven places. Then scrape the rough 
spots with the edges of freshly broken glass. Always scrape hor 
with the grain, not across. With fine sandpaper, make the horn 
smooth and ready for polishing. Apply linseed oil and pumice stone, 
or metal polish, and polish with flannel cloth or chamois skin. 
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